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NOTES OF THE WEBK. 


We have often during the last two years pointed out 
that the United States, which Mr. Wilson represents, 
though far from hostile to the Allies’ cause, view the 
war from another angle. than that of the Allies; and 
therefore Mr. Wilson’s speeches do not strike us 
as so ‘‘ sensational’’ and astounding as they appa- 
rently are to many other observers. The America 
which he speaks for—the majority of the people of the 
United States—has always resolved firmly to be neutral 
in the. war. It has felt sincerely for the suffering of the 
enslaved and ravished Belgian nation, and it has been 
uneasy over the tremendous clash of arms. Also, it has 
been uneasy over the future trade question,’ and its 
resolve to build a great fleet.is a fact too significant to 
be overlooked. Yet because some. people here have 
been disappointed by America, it is not a good plan 
to fall foul of American opinion and Government. We 
had better survey the matter without passion, and 
politely admit that different nations have a perfect right 
to their different points of view. The Allies have theirs, 


But this does not necessitate our admitting that Mr. 
Wilson’s views of the European war, and his theories 
about the world: after the war, and his plea for a 
universal Monroe Doctrine, and for the ‘‘ Freedom of 
the Seas’’, are profoundly reasoned. He addressed 
the United States Senate on Monday on these themes, 
and declared we were much nearer the discussion of 
the international concert which is hereafter to hold the 
world at ‘perpetual peace. He recovered much of the 
familiar ground about equality of rights and freedom of 
life, on whic’ we all’ seem to be at one, if vaguely; and 
though he’ spoke hopefully of the limitation of navies 
and of armies—less hopefully of the latter than of the 
former—he admitted that his peace project must depend 
on the organised major force of mankind ’’. In other 
words, to keep the peace perpetually we must have a 


great’ armed force to’ compél it: Conciliation—but, 
behind conciliation; coercion ! 


her back, whereupon a 


There was nothing particularly sensational, so far 
as we can see, in this: at any rate, we have had it 
before, again and again of late, from various quarters. 
Even Germany in her recent mood was for playing with 
perpetual peace and the limitation of armaments. But 
when he turned from these large 1 reflections to 
the particular peace which the Allies have in mind and 
intention, Mr. Wilson quite dissociated himself from 
the Allied resolve and cause. He declared against any- 
thing in the nature of a victorious peace. In other 
words, the Allies may obtain peace, but they must not 
obtain a victory. That is not the view held by the 
Governments and of France, Russia, Italy, 
Great and Greater Britain, and their comrades-in-arms. 
The very exact opposite is, of course, proved by their 
recent replies to Germany and to the United States. 


One suggestive and reasonable point in President 
Wilson’s speech has been somewhat overlooked, though 
probably not in Germany. He declared that every great 
people struggling towards a development of its re- 
sources and powers should be assured of a direct out- 
let.to the sea. The proposition is sound. Just before 
this he declared in favour of a. united, independent 
and autonomous Poland. Now Poland, $0 far as. we 
are able to discover, can have but one outlet of value 
to the sea, namely, at Danzig. - But if she is given 
Danzig, East Prussia will. be cut off from the rest ot 
Germany. What will the Hohenzollerns say to this? 


Meanwhile, for a grim comment on these airy 
amiabilities as to perpetual peace minus victory, 
Germany is hard at work on Belgium again. The 
‘* Times ’’ on Wednesday gave an account of 2 typical. 
German raid on the slaves of that country. ' The men 
of the Landsturm could not be trusted for, the frightful 
work in hand, so some Uhlans. had to be brought. from 
the front for the purpose.’ -An old woman. of seventy- 


‘five was pushing through the crowd at.one of these 


raids to see if her ‘son or her: husband: was being ‘takes. 
A Landsturmer took by the'shoulder to keep 
lan came up and with all his 
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strength struck her in the face with his fist. There you 
have Germany. 


President Wilson’s endorsement of a particular type 
of League of peace, remarks the ‘‘ Daily News’”’, 
‘‘has drawn a cordial response both from Viscount 
Grey and from Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg’’. Viscount 
Grey will be flattered, we imagine, by the exquisite 
tact which moves the ‘‘ Daily News’’ thus agree- 
ably to couple him with the German Chancellor, 
who described the Belgian Neutrality Treaty as ‘‘a 
scrap of paper’’, and who declared that Germany 
must ‘‘ hack her way through ’’. 


We have pointed out that if Germany merely 
restored the territories she occupies in France, 
Belgium, Roumania, Serbia, and Poland she would yet 
come victorious out of the war. This is the Govern- 
ment view absolutely. In his recent interview with a 
New York paper Mr. Henderson, speaking on the 
authority of the Government, said: ‘‘ Suppose we had 
a peace on the basis of statu quo ante bellum. You 
forget that while Germany has failed to conquer her 
enemies, she has conquered her allies; Germany has 
subordinated Austria, Turkey, and Bulgaria wholly to 
her will, and ‘ Middle Europe’ has become a political 
reality. It is impossible to return to the status quo 
as between Germany and her allies, and that reason 
alone would make it impossible to accept the status quo 
as between Germany and her enemies. We cannot 
tolerate so strong and so strongly placed a military 
force as would be constituted by Germany, Austria, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria effectively united under German 
control, nor can we do so even in view of international 
aspirations after peace for the future.’’ This remark- 
able announcement has been almost entirely over- 
looked, so far, in Great Britain. We owe the discovery 
of it in this country to the periodical ‘‘The New 
Europe ”’, 


On Tuesday night the Admiralty issued a report con- 
cerning two actions in the North Sea. Not far from the 
Dutch coast our Light Forces met a division of enemy 
torpedo-boat destroyers. In a short engagement one of 
these was sunk, and the rest were scattered, having 
suffered considerable punishment. Darkness prevented 
observation of the full results of the action. On the 
same night a short and sharp engagement took place 
between torpedo-boat destroyers and our own de- 
stroyers in the neighbourhood of the Schouwen Bank. 
In this fight one of our destroyers was’ hit by a 
torpedo, which killed several of the crew, and was sub- 
sequently sunk by our own ships. There were no other 
casualties. Such is the official report, which up to 
Thursday evening had not received any additions. The 
German report speaks of the loss of our destroyer just 
mentioned, and of another which aeroplanes observed 
as sinking. It admits that one German ship became 
unseaworthy, and ran into the Dutch harbour of 
Ymuiden, but states that the others have all returned’ 
with slight losses. The damaged boat at Ymuiden is 
generally recognised as the ‘* V 69’’, and is likely to 
be interned, as it is thought impossible that she can 
put to sea. without repairs. 


Further information, however, has been provided 
from Holland, which must be received with reserve. 
The accounts of German seamen in Holland seem to 
indicate that the flotilla stationed at Zeebrugge left that 
port to réturn to Germany because it was being closed 
by ice. An officer of the ‘‘V 69” is reported as 
saying that “ we escaped, so far as I know, owing to 
the fact that we were the rearguard’’. A Dutch 
report which is hitherto unconfirmed speaks of the loss 
of as many as seven vessels on the German side. 
There is no doubt that the enemy received a severe 
hammering, and whatever the purpose or fate of their 
vessels, there will be general satisfaction that they did 
not slip by in the dark, as they did in the Dover raid 
of 26 October, but were surprised by the watchfulness 
of our Navy. 


The explosion in an East London factory on the 
evening of Friday in last week caused a great sengg. 
tion, for far away from the actual scene Of it doors 
were blown in, windows were shaken or shattered, ang 
after hesring the explosion people waited for another 
bomb to fal, thinking that the Zeppelins had come 
again. Reassured on this point, they gave credence 
to the wildest rumours. There is little doubt that the 
disaster was due to a fire which was accidental and 
in a few minutes reached the high explosive. There is, 
however, to be a searching inquiry into the cause, and 
the Government at once took prompt measures for 
relief. 


Glass was shattered in a large area outside the scene 
of the explosion, which is a desolate mass of ruins— 
twisted iron, charred lumber, heaps of brick and 
masonry here and there, odd bits of houses left 
standing, or shells of houses without windows or doors. 
The loss of life, after prolonged search and inquiry, is 
not so great as was expected. The site of the disaster 
has been thoroughly explored, and the total casualties 
are put at sixty-nine killed, seventy-two seriously 
injured, and 328 slightly injured. Of the forty-three 
at work on the premises at the time, twenty-seven are 
believed to be safe. Some marvellous escapes are 
recorded; five people emerged unhurt from a house 
which fell on them. All the workers showed the cool- 
ness and gallantry which is the national tradition in a 
vital crisis, and the firemen behaved splendidly. During 
the week-end 600 of the homeless have been cared for, 
and the business of rehousing is being well and quickly 
done. Special arrangements are also being made to 
supply money to the destitute. : 


One of the victims is Mr. Andrea Angel, the chie/ 
chemist of the institution, who has proved, alas! by 
his fate the efficiency of his own deadly preparations. 
Advising the workpeople to fly for safety, he himself 
courageously went to the fire and lost his life in the 
attempt to cope with it. 


A disagreeable feature about the comment and the 
whirl of excitement in London over the disaster has 
been the absence of any sense of proportion. Small as 
casualties have been of late on the Western Front, it 
is none the less a fact that the weekly toll of limbs and 
of lives is far greater than that involved in this 
explosion. Yet the Londoner goes about his work 6r 
play with the comforting assurance that ‘‘ all is quiet” 
in France, nothing doing there! To tell the truth, 
some chattering about a funny man music-hall per 
former, or a popular actress, or the latest big billiatd 
break—any of these wretched trifles moves a great mass 
of people far more than the state of things at the seat 
of war, unless a big battle is ‘‘on”’. There is no doubt 
that soldiers, officers, and men alike in the trenches 
are becoming aware of this. In the end it may ém 
bitter even some of the best of them. 


The average stupid man and the average unpatriotic 
man seem perfectly at one on the subject of the War 
Office and the Army. Their constant complaint is that 
the Army and the War Office can do nothing right. 
They murmur platitudes about bureaucracy and abott 
departments and red tape and the military mind, and 
so forth; and they do their best—the average stupid 
man unintentionally, and the average unpatriotic man 
intentionally—to queer the pitch of Sir Wiliam 
Robertson, Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, and the 
British Army in France. Last week they were 
screaming because a certain number of young’ men 
in agriculture were being called up under the Militaty 
Service Acts to recruit the British Army 
which unless it is recruited by a full m' 
soldiers this year must, of course, die out ’ 
in which case Germany must be victorious at 
some modification has been made—we a Me 
wisely—they have not a word of thanks,- e- 
pect, are mumbling and grumbling over the 
of Lord Rhondha to the Tribunals. 
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This order is an exceedingly moderate one, fenced 
round by various precautions that the Army does not 

too many men. It merely instructs the Tribunals 
that exemptions ought not to be granted to young men 
of under thirty-one years of age if these come under 
Category A (general service) or Category B (garrison 
service abroad); and if these can be spared without 
serious detfiment to work of essential national import- 
ance, of who have not ‘‘ other very strong grounds 
for exemption ’’. No doubt if too many men of under 


thirty-one are taken from the making of chocolate 


creams or of women’s reticules or from pocket- 
handkerchiefs, etc., there will be a tremendous outcry 
in the lately No-Conscription and in the always more 


or less Stop-the-War Press and in the groups. of | 


pacifists which support it. The Government are now 
calling up lads of eighteen. How is it an outery has 
not been raised against this by the pacifists? 


The truth is, that these people object to anything 
like a thorough campaign against Germany. They 
deal in such things as the alleged Austrian déb4cle, in 
Bulgaria’s tiredness, in Turkey’s longing -to make 
peace (and give up Constantinople to Russia !). Above 
all, they deal in famine and revolt in Germany, which 
is shortly going to become, they say, downright starva- 
tion and a regular revolution. By constantly harping 
on these strings they believe it possible to divert the 
attention of the public from the Army’s and the 
nation’s needs, and to queer the pitch of the War 
Office Let the dead past of the war bury its dead, 
let us get back to our good old ‘‘ scrap ’’ against Con- 
scriptionists, Tories, Protectionists, and Capital, and let 
us play at the era of perpetual peace policed by a 
cosmopolite constabulary: this, roughly, is the pro- 
gramme (often mis-spelt ‘‘ program ’’) of those who are 
always crying down the War Office and nagging 
against all attempts to recruit the forces of Sir. Douglas 
Haig in France to-day. If anyone innocently doubts 
this he should sit down to a careful examination of the 
lately No-Conscription Press : that will soon bring him 


light. 


We would not play Sicinius Velutus to the 
Coriolani of comestibles, but frankly their orders, first 
about feeding quails and then about pricing potatoes, 
are rather unconvincing. Something it seems had to 
be done about potatoes—what the present Prime 
Minister in 1915 termed, if we remember rightly, ‘‘ the 
potato Spirit’’—and done quickly. . Therefore Mr. 
Prothero, who more or less splits up the part of 
Coriolanus of comestibles, or Food Controller, -with 
Lord Devonport, put a maximum price on them. 
Shortly afterwards, however, after further consulta- 
tion, a minimum price was put on them. Naturally 
the unhorsed (and unknighted) strong believers in the 
last Government welcome this preceeding with joy, and 
have been making light in their papers about the new 
Government. The old Government, they say, would 
never have done this. That is true. The old Govern- 
mefit would have had potatoes under careful considera- 
tion. They would have put the potato on the shelf 
and have waited till it began to sprout. - It is hard to 
strike the happy medium between taking too long on de- 
ciding what to do and taking too short. In this matter 
of comestibles, by the way, the meatless day which 
was half threatened us is now fully off. he idea 
appeats to be Some sort of rations instead, though 


these have not been a gteat succéss in Germany. 


In the Polaf circle the food question is simple and 
straightforward. he quartermaster-peneral of the 
expedition knows what he has, how long it must be 
made to last, and how many péfsons there are to eat 
t. He proceeds to make an equitable division. It 
can be all cut and dried. There is no question of 
price, no difficulty about white afid other flour, fio 
chocolate éteam and iced cake to be fought. But 
when it comes to dealing out the comestibles in a 
country like England, where highly ¢otmplex questions 


tbout price, éonsliftier and producer, supply and de- | 


mand, etc., aré all tangled together, the problem is 
different. The food controllers. in England have, in 
some ways, an éven more difficult problem to tackle 
than those in Germany; for Germany is cay 
in at least some comestibles, nearer the simpler & 

of’ the Polar Circle—though we must be careful not 
to play Germany’s artful game and represent her as a 
starving ‘‘ beleaguered city”. Our ‘‘ optimists” 
announced Germany’s statvation just about two years 
ago, at the time they were also announcing that the 
Turks were packing up in Constantinople. The real 
state of affairs as to food can be seen in a’ specimen 
week of which we give details elsewhere to-~day. 


Labour new has its part in the inner council which 
rules the nation, and the Conference of the Labour 
Party which opened at Manchester last Tuesday 
showed a welcome sense of the one issue which exceeds 
all others in importance to-day—the winning of the 
war. Mr. Wardle, in his opening address, suggested 
that diversity of opinion inside the party did not pre- 
clude unity of action. He eons that the co- 
operation of Labour ‘had been freg@ly given to the 
Government because the war “was fundamentally a 
matter of liberty. Finally, the action of the Executive 
Committee in taking a share in the new Government 
was supported by a epinip! of six toone, Labour is 
sound for the war, and we think that the best part of it 
perceives that a worthy part in the war is just now of 
more importance than the affirmation or enlargement of 
rights and privileges. A motion in faveur of the offer 
of immediate peace proposals was rejected on the third 
day of the Conference by a huge majority. On the scenes 
regarding those deported during the troubles on the 
Clyde we do not care to dwell. The Prime Minister is 
to be asked to meet the executive for the discussion of 
after-the-war problems. Meanwhile the war is on—we 
have to repeat this truism—and the nation has got to 
win it. 


Mr. John Hodge, M.P., the Minister for Labour, at 
Rotherham a week ago spoke about Free Trade in a 
way we should hardly have dared to speak. ‘‘ How 
silly we were in the past ’’, he exclaimed, ‘‘ to have an 
open door as against a closed door!” Further, 
‘* Before the war we thought Free Trade meant the 
prevention of war ’’—but now the soales have dropped 
from our eyes. ‘‘ Thtee million tons of steel were 
coming into this country from Germany—I am having 
that leakage stopped now’’, he declared with joy. 
‘‘ No more German steel in this country whilst there is 
an idle furnace.’’ There was more to the same effect. 
The best comment on these remarks is perhaps to be 
found in the eheers that greeted them. 


In the German paper ‘‘ Neue Zircher Zeitung "’ 
Romain Rolland has lately published an article ‘in 
favour of peace. We observe in it the following glowing 
tribute to three ‘‘ brave English’’: tasks 
remain for the few free spirits who wanted to breach 
thé walls of insolence and prestimption. Some want to 
open their fellow-coutitrymen’s éyes to their errors. 
This is: what the brave English Of the ‘ Independent 
Labour Leader’ and the Union of Democratic Control 


Russell, Norman Angell, Bernard Shaw.’ 


Readers of the two articles on the R.A.M.C. in the 
SatuRpAay Review of 6 and 20 January will recog- 
nise. that the signal honour of the G.C.B. has 
been well bestowed on Sir Alfred Keogh, the Director- 
General. Occasional hardships and flaws inevitably - 
occur in a vast organisation like the R.A.M.C., but we 
believe this is, on the whole, the best medical service 


_ which any great nation in the world to-day, belligerent 
or neutral, possesses. Sir Alfred K 
_ beginning of the war called for by Lord Kitchener. ‘‘ 1 
_ want the man with the smiling face "’, he said, recalling 


h.was at the 


| old cam signing Gaye in South Africa. And Sir Alfred 
ogh had to. 


Keogh fetched back. Such is the story. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
MR. WILSON AND WAR. 


kk. WILSON has once more been preaching 
M peace, declaiming against victory, and 
arranging for us all the brotherhood of nations; and 
Mr. Roosevelt has brought “‘ the big stick ’’ to bear 
against him with a will. We may let the President and 
ex-President argue it out for themselves, merely 
remarking that Mr. Roosevelt seems in good form. 
Mr. Wilson does not go very deeply into this question 
of perpetual peace or into the causes and means of 
wars. He seems scarcely to have reckoned what agen- 
cies, for instance, he must get rid of before he gets 
rid of war. 

To what agency must we attribute the terrible 
munitions works explosion which shook London last 
week? All manner of guesses have been floated 
at random as to the precise origin of the disaster, 
and it is strange therefore that nobody secms, so 
far, to have put the blame on the right shoulders, 
on the right original shoulders. The agency at the 
back of it all to answer for this disaster is answerable 
for the casualty fists ef all the countries now fighting, 
answerable for every great individual tragedy as well 
as for the vast collective tragedy which this war has 
put on the world. It is answerable for poison gas, 
lachrymatory shells, liquid fire, Zeppelins, aeroplanes 
with all their varieties of bombs and other missiles. It 
is answerable for every shell, machine-gun, mining 
operation, and for, indeed, the whole exceedingly refined 
machinery of destruction in this war. We do not here 
consider the question of who actually started the war, 
of what nation or what individual or group of indi- 
viduals plotted it. Germany and her ruler, or Germany 
and her ruler with his great War Staff and pan- 
Germans were the plotters and starters of the war: of 
that we have never doubted after reading the State 
Paper sent out by Viscount Grey in 1914, together with 
the Russian and French documents on the July-August 
crisis. Whether it was mainly the Kaiser, or whether 
it was the Kaiser with the War Staff and howling pan- 
Germans urging him on, is a moot question—one, 
perhaps, that will never be answered for sure. It is 
clear that Germany plotted and started the war; the 
particular Germans most to blame is another matter. 
But even the Germans, however immoral they be, could 
not have inflicted on the world within the last two and 
a half years a millionth part of the pain and calamity 
it has bowed under had not the means, the master 
means, been contrived for them, ready at their hand, 
subservient to their bidding. 

The creator of all the amazing machinery used 
in this war is known as science, and the parti- 
cular department of science, though ‘not the onfy 
one, which is always to the front when men 
have to be butchered in exceptional masses, and 
when property to a vast extent is to be destroyed 
by a single stroke, is chemistry. The chemist is the 
man. In some pungent lines in the Sarurpay Review 
last week a member of one of the Scottish Universities 
exhibited the complete up-to-date business man as the 
modern deity, with statesmen, scholars, lawyers in his 
adoring queue. It might be more correct to describe 
the ideal 1917 sharp man of business, the push-and- 
goer, as one of the twin heroes of to-day, the other 
being the scientist. ‘*Get on or get out’’, exclaims 
the modern sharp business man. We know of no 
catch-phrase that well expresses the creed of the war 
chemist, though he certainly succeeds, like the other 
modern deity, in getting an immense number of human 
beings out. The old gunpowder scarcely did more 
than pick men off in one’s or two’s atatime. It was a 
mere sniper. Its high explosive descendant, brought 
almost to perfection by the man of science in war, can 
wipe men out in hundreds or, exceptionally, thousands 
at a time. 

Speaking a few months ago, Viscount Grey was under- 
stood to say that, unless the nations could reach some 
kind of league to enforce peace, the human race would 
in the end do away with itself. We do not anticipate 
that in the near future, if at all; but it is obvious that, 


if science goes on working up high explosives and other 
deadly material of war with the frightful efficient 
concentration she has been proving of late, the 
struggles of the future will dwarf in horror even that of 
to-day. A league of nations leading to the brotherhood 
of all races is Mr. Wilson’s desire. But even suppose 
such a league instituted, it has to be supplied, as Mr, 
Balfour and Viscount Grey have both confessed, with 
armed force, to compel combative nations to keep the 
peace. And if science, if chemistry, is to furnish that 
force, how can we be sure that the league of peace, 
or the rebel against the league, will not - invent 
explosives which will wipe out at a stroke whole towns 
and Army divisions? League of nations or no league 
of nations, if the scientist, and particularly the chemist, 
is, after this war, to go on experimenting in high 
explosives and other destructive concoctions of the 
laboratory, poison gas, T.N.T., and cordite may within 
the next generation go out of fashion and be succeeded 
by some compounds of calamity far more efficient and 
disastrous. Of what use will a league of nations 
and a brotherhood of man prove if the scientist and 
chemist continue to investigate and invent in high 
explosives and their kind? Let only a little rift within 
the lute occur, a quarrel break out, let that armed 
force for keeping the peace be applied which Viscount 
Grey and Mr. Balfour both admit to be indispensable, 
and may not the world be even nearer the extinction of 
man than it if now without a perpetual peace league 
and a brothernood of man? 

Science is great, and of course we recognise that to 
decry it is to proclaim oneself in these days a lost soul. 
We do not dispute its services for mankind in peace 
time, and cannot lose sight for a moment of the 
immense comforting aid which it is bringing to the 
cause of the Allies in this struggle. We and our Allies 
exist as free people to-day thanks to its: destructive 
powers pitted successfully against those of our enemy, 
We do not live by art, style, and refinements, by, in 
short, The Humanities. They are not, we must sadly 
admit, our daily bread and butter. We are the 
dependents and the pensioners of the scientist, the 
chemist. None the less, here is the fact that these are 
the agents through whom measureless pain and loss 
are being inflicted in war to-day. It is Hyde and 
Jekyll, and in every struggle that occurs Hyde tends 
to grow more and more powerful, more and more 
inventive in his engines of destruction. So long as the 
chemist is free to discover and invent in high explosive 
and its kind, even though he discover and invent 
strictly for defensive and peace ends when a league of 
nations and a brotherhood of man has been set up, the 
tendency will always be towards great and greater 
destruction. It would be idle to trust in any league of 
perpetual peace—-even supposing such an ideal to be 
attainable—so long as the chemist remained free to 
discover and elaborate the elements of destruction. 


THE WAR AND LABOUR. 


Ei are all thinking a great deal about the new 
England that will arise after the war and 
hoping that many old and difficult problems may be 
solved. At the same time, those of us who have been 
the ‘‘ approved clients’? of fortune trust that the 
pleasant patches of the old England which have yielded 
us profit and delight may not be ploughed up on the 
edict of some new dictator. Each little world within 
the nation has its sacred ark. Universities pay homage 
to science, but we still hear the protest that there must 
be no scandal about Aristotle; high ecclesiastics are 
anxious that new energy may be infused into the 
Church, yet deans cannot but point out the advantages 
of capitular bodies; and we are in no way surpri 
that Labour leaders emphasise the virtue and necessity 
of Trade Unions. It is, indeed, rather noteworthy im 


these days of rapid change that the futurists are 
becoming a little anxious about the future, and the 
revolutionaries a little afraid of revolution. Those who 
have been praising Progress all their fives find the 
times hard when the jade turns traitor and. begins to 
amble in a wrong direction. 
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The war has swept like a gale through the inner- 
most shrines of the Trade Union world, and it is 
natural that the Congress which has: been sitting this 
week should show much perplexity and uncertainty as 
to whether old safeguards and policies, much ‘relied on 
in the past, can be profitably restored. ‘On the main. 
issues of national policy the Labour leaders have) 
throughout been as sound and patriotic as any section | 
of their countrymen, and we are heartily glad that their | 
acceptance of office under Mr. Lloyd George was 
approved by so large a majority. As citizens they. 
have been the equals of others, neither better nor 
worse; but as leaders responsible for the sectional 
interests of a very large class they had special and very 
difficult problems of their own to face. If we consider 
the general objects of the Trade Union movement we 
shall find that they are in part progressive and in part 
protective. In so far as they are progressive they aim 
immediately at an improvement in the standard of 
living, and ultimately at a Socialistic state based on the 
‘‘ nationalisation of the means of production”’. In so 
far as they are protective they have been monopolistic 
and restrictive, based on the general idea that the 
rewards and status of labour can only be raised by 
restricting the output and by creating a privileged class 
of society men, who shall be able to negotiate with, 
and if necessary dictate to, their employer, and to insist 
that non-society men shall not have the power 
to threaten secured rights by working for longer hours 
or lower wages, or by producing more goods than the 
society has decided upon as the proper standard and 
rate. The general effect of the war has been, we think, 
powerfully to forward the progressive aims and 
seriously to threaten the protective measures. So high 
a rate of wages has been maintained, and so urgent has 


‘been the demand for labour, that the standard of living 


has been raised, notwithstanding the increase in the cost 
of commodities. High wages, no doubt, will be 
endangered when peace comes, when the millions come 
back from the Army and demand work, and when the 
competition of labour in other countries comes into 
play once more. ‘There is also the dread, always 
hanging over the labouring man, that when the demand 
for munitions suddenly ceases there will be a bad period 
of unemployment. We believe that both these natural 
anxieties are exaggerated. Money wages will decrease. 
but so will the price of commodities, and we trust that 
real wages will be permanently higher as a result of the 
war changes. High wages are no detriment to produc- 
tion if they are not accompanied by an artificial restric- 
tion of output: The best and most_ successful 
employers knew this before the war, and many others 
have learnt it now, and will have .to accept it as a fact 
in the future. Moreover, any large increase in the 
purchasing powers of the masses stimulates demand 
and Creates activity in general trade, from which 
employers benefit. As for unemployment, a great deal 
will depend on the methods of demobilisation, both of 
the Army and of the munition workers. As the 
Prime Minister pointed out, we have largely increased 
the number of our producers, and possess a larger 
quantity of productive plant. Only technical experts 
can say how far this plant can be converted to the uses 
of peace; but peace will certainly bring urgent demands 
for British manufactures. Think of the nations which 
have looked to Lancashire and Yorkshire for their 
cotton and woollen goods, and have been unable to 
secure any during the war; of the bridges and railways 
and works which have been destroyed in France and 
Belgium and Russia, and must be quickly replaced; of 
the new housing schemes that ‘must be undertaken at 
home when the nation sets itself, as it resolutely will 
set itself, to deal with that most urgent problem. Aill 
these things seem to show that, after a temporary dis- 
location, there will be for a time, at least, a, period. of 
very brisk employment. 
And if we turn to the wider ultimate aims of the 
Trade Unionists, the ‘‘ nationalisation of the means of . 
production ’’, it may well be the oase in the end that, 
this war, will be, remembered, when its battles have 


become old and far-off, because it led to State control. | 


of three great industries, mines, shipping, and rail- 
ways, and to State employment of productive labour 
on the largest scale. It is a tempting thesis to con- 
sider (and probably ultimately to abandon), that every 
great social change has been ushered in by a great war. 
Certainly, this war has led us to accept as part of the 
day’s work changes that in peace would have occupied 
Parliamert for years, and while we do not think that 
the fantastic side of Socialism, the theories of com- 
munism and impossible equality, has been in any way 
advanced, we do think that State direction of the 
greater industries has probably, for good or ill, become 
a permanent factor in national policy. But here 
again some qualification is necessary, We have all 
come to realise that the Staté is no abstraction of 
sublime wisdom, but a ship manned by a crew of very 
ordinary men. When one’s familiar friend is suddenly 
made a dictator it is impossible to believe in his 
infallibility, and when one has dealings with a Govern- 
ment Department one quickly realises that it is 
inhabited by many specimens of l'homme moyen 
sensuel, with even more of his appropriate companions 
of the other sex. More men have had these direct 
dealings with Government than ever before, so that 
State cdntrol seems neither’ so formidable nor so 
admirable as it did. Trade Unionists in particular 
have been restless under its coercive power. 

The danger to the former protective measures 
favoured by Trade Unionism is the pressing and 
difficult problem to-day, and it is this which has really 
preoccupied the Congress during the week. Unions, in 
consenting: to the ‘‘ dilution of labour ’’ and all that it 
involves, have had to abandon their most cherished 
ideas ; but, in consenting, they obtained from the State 
a promise, which was embodied in munition contracts. 
that the earlier rules and restrictions should be restored 
when the war is over. This solemn promise cannot be 
treated as a ‘‘ scrap of paper "’; but the difficulty is that 
conditions have changed so much during the war that 
it will be practically impossible to carry out the pledge 
given in the letter. Therefore it is incumbent on 
employers and men to discuss together all possible 
alternatives that may be accepted in exchange for the 
old conditions. A very able series of articles in the 
‘* Times ’’, written with full knowledge, but with 
marked favour for the academic ideals of Trade 
Unionism, has suggested what is called an industrial 
constitution, and has urged that employers must recog- 
nise Unions in the fullest possible manner, must 
practically accept membership of a society as a condi- 
tion of employment, and must negotiate with their men 
through representative works’ committees, and arrange 
rates of pay and all changes of rule through them. 
the other hand, the Unions should abandon restrictions 
of output and all ‘‘ca’ canny ’’ schemes, and should 
agree that all employees should be at the disposal of 
employers for every kind of work. Everyone who 
knows anything of the North of England and Scotland 
knows that each of these proposals has been the cause 
of bitter controversy in the past, and that they can only 
be accepted now if a new spirit of goodwill can be 
created. Has the war accomplished that? We are 
sceptical, but there are some hopeful signs, chief 
among which is the resolution of the Engineers that 
discussion between employers and men s be at 
once begun. 

Here we see the importance of the vigorous and 
downright utterances of Mr. Hodge, the Minister for 
Labour, There is no ‘“‘ wait and see’’ about Mr. 
Hodge at present, and his precipitation has caused 
much excitement in Liberal and Labour circles. 
Clearly he is aot only bent upon a big scheme of 
accommodation between capitalists and men, but is also 
quite definitely opposed to Free Trade in the future, 
so that we have one of the Liberal journals asking if 
Labour will.‘‘ plump for the’ Protectionist policy which 
Mr. Hodge is so zealously preaching. If it does, the 
middle-class defenders of Free Trade will be dis- 


_armed,”’, which that they will be 


outyoted. Organised Labour is, in fact, beginning to 
take, the view. in. this country which it has long taken 
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in others, and to realise that a high standard of living 
can only be maintained by means of a tariff which will 
control foreign competition. What fools we were! 
exclaimed Mr. Hodge energetically, when he was 
-récalling some of his former opinions and arguments, 
and we attach much significance to this frank confes- 
sion that he was once not wise by the Minister for 
_Labour who to-day, by an odd chance, sits enthroned 
' officially in the London palace of the bold Buccleuch. 


THE LIQUOR QUESTION. 


PSHE Government by their new liquor regulation, 
"strictly limiting the production of alcohol in the 
interests of the supp.y of food, has taken a far saner 
step than that which falsetto fanaticism has _been 
shrieking at them. The Government is governing— 
_instead of being misgoverned by. J 
'. We have several times put this question to the 
zealots who are crying out for the total aboli- 
tion of all alcohol by Act of Parliament: ‘* Are you in 
favour of stopping the British soldiers in the trenches 
and the British sailors on the North Sea their allowance 
of rum, and are you in favour of denying all soldiers 
training at home a glass of beer?” This question 
admits of a perfectly simple and straight monosyllabic 
answer, but hitherto no leader of the total prohibition 
movement has had the frankness and honesty to give 
it. He will neither reply Yes’? nor reply No’’; 
and for this reason—if he says ‘‘ Yes "’ he knows that 
he will offend and shock the feelings of tens of thou- 
sands of patriotic and humane people whom he desires 
‘not to antagonise; whereas by replying ‘‘ No” he 
would flatly deny his own professions. Imagine the 
disgust and anger which would be raised, in bitter 
freezing weather such as the soldiers have experienced 
within the last week, if civilians in their cosy and 
warm homes were to announce that in future no soldier 
in the icy trenches and no sailor on the icy North Sea 
—many of our sailors are to-day actua'ly working for 
England and the blockade amid icebergs—was to have 
even a thimbleful of rum! The thing would be in- 
human, yet it is what the total prohibition zealots 
covertly are aiming at. ; 
There is a remarkable development going on among 
these total prohibitionists, who are bent on stopping all 
supplies of rum and beer, all alcohol, whatever its form, 
to soldiers and sailors as well as to civilians. We 
would direct attention to this, for it marks an artful 
move and is part of the ‘‘ tactics ’’ of a section of the 
total prohibitionists. The development is this: many 
of these intemperate zealots now profess to have given 
up total prohibition, and to have adopted instead the 
State purchase of all public-houses and all alcohol. 
What is the meaning of this move? We think we can 
inform anyone who is puzzled or deceived by it. It means 
that these zealots have come to perceive that the open 
policy of total prohibition is too unpopular to succeed, 
and that it involves them, particularly, in the above 
very awkward question: ‘“‘Are you in favour of 
stopping British. soldiers in the trenches and British 
sailors on the North Sea their ration of rum? ’’ There- 
fore they have taken up with the State purchase pro- 
posal as better “‘ tactics". They believe that if once 
they can secure State purchase, they will have made a 
great advance towards the thing they really want— 
namely, the total suppression of all alcohol for soldiers, 
sailors, and civilians. They do not care a rap for the 
purchase scheme apart from this, and probably some 
of them indeed dislike the idea of ‘this huge piece of 
State Socialism; but any means towards their 
puritanical and impossible ideal of suppressing all 
aleohal for soldiers and civilians alike! Is it to be 
wondered at that the working men are growing very 
angry with this movement, and that a fortnight ago one 
of their unions broke out harshly against the people 
they describe as Hun-Stigginses ? 
_ A favourite device of these intemperate zealots is to 
decry as abettors of drunkenness all those who con- 
demn total prohibition by Act of Parliament, and who 
distrust.the huge, wild scheme of turning the State into 


a distiller and brewer and publican. Zealots not 
seldom write letters and postcards accusing us af 
encouraging drunkenness and crime. The French 
authorities and people believe in good red wine, light 
Burgundy and Bordeaux, and they attribute the ‘excel- 
lent health of their soldiers at the front not a little to 
this drink. We suppose the zealots, if they dared, 
would accuse the French authorities and people of 
encouraging drunkenness and crime! But we ‘must 
eget these zealots—some of them artful zealot, 
—with their extravagant and contradictory proposals. 
Good beer and good wine in cersca nd are sound, 
excellent drinks, and the soldiers’ and sailors’ -ration 
of rum is a necessity of life. Drunkenness and im- 
moderation in drink must be severely suppressed by 
law. The Defence of the Realm Act, strictly and intel- 
ligently applied, is the right way to do this. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (No. 130) BY BRiGADIER-GENERAL STONs. 
Man POWER AND THE SuBSTITUTION SCHEME. 


fd is important that everyone shou'd understand the 

broad outlines of the substitution scheme. Upon 
its successful working depends our capacity for 
bringing the war to a satisfactory conclusion at the 
end of a period the duration of which will be the strict 
measure of the success attained. 

The urgent need of the Army for general service 
recruits can only be met by taking men who are 
physically fit from various industries which have 
hitherto been allowed to retain them in what was 
supposed to be the national interest. The Army is in 
future to have first call on such men, and Tribunals 


-have been officially recommended to refuse exemption 


to all general service men under thirty-one years of 
age unless the circumstances of any particular case. are 
altogether exceptional. 

For some time past the Government Departments 
concerned have been building up a reserve of sub- 
stitutes not fit for general service to take the places 
of the men who will now be called up. : 

All employers are expected to find their requirements 
met through the agency of their local Employment 
Exchange (formerly known as Labour Exchange) when 
they are called upon to release an employee for Army 
service and to find a substitute by a certain date. 
Hitherto it has been not unusual for Tribunals to grant 
exemption ‘‘ until a substitute can be found’’. The 
employer in many such cases takes no steps to obtain 
a substitute, and when his employee again makes his 
appearance before the Tribunal the farce is repeated. 

The men who will be obtained through the agency of 
the Employment Exchanges will ordinarily belong to 
one of the following categories : 

(a) Ordinary applicants at the Exchange, who 
change their employment for valid reasons, or come on 
the market from unexpected sources. 

(b) Men referred back by the Tribunals to find work 
of national importance as the condition for their being 
exempted. All such cases are in future to be referred 
to the Exchange. 

(c) Men who have been called up for military service, 
and who have been allocated to the Army Reserve as 
not at present needed in the Army. Arrangements 
have been made with general officers commanding in 
chief by which such men are sent to the Employment 
Exchanges. 

(4) Soldiers now serving in home units, fit for home 
service only, who are surplus to the requirements of 
their unit in respect to men of their category of physical 
fitness. Arrangements have been made between 
general officers commanding in chief and the divisional 
officers of the Employment Exchanges for Exchange 
officials to attend at the camps to interview such 
soldiers individually, in order to ascertain their 
industrial qualifications and potentialities. 

The munition factories have the first call on all these 
categories, and those. under headings. (b), (c), and (a) 


who are found suitable for munitions work are enrolled 
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as ‘‘ Army Reserve munition workers ’’ under special 
terms. which have already been published. All 
unskilled and semi-skilled munition workers have 
recently been debadged by Proclamation by agreement 
between the Ministry of Munitions and the War Office, 
the arrangement being that only men fit for general 
service would be called up by recruiting officers as sub- 
stitutes were found. 

Men not registered for munitions are registered for 
other civil employment, their industrial qualifications 
and previous civil employment for the preceding five 
years being noted. 

The military authorities are in close touch with the 
Employment Exchanges, and have access to the par- 
ticulars-of all men available as substitutes. Reeruiting 
officers are consequently in a position to obtain 2 
review of any case in which exemption has been 
granted on the ground that no substitute was 
obtainable. 

The modus operandi in the case of soldiers serving 
with units .at home is for the particulars to be sent by 
the commanding officer to the Employment Exchange 
nearest to their home address. E 

If a substitute cannot be found at the local 
Exchange, the machinery exists for tapping the 
resources of other Exchanges, and an empioyer is 
literally able to search the whole country for the man 
he wants. 

This reserve of substitutes can be utilised for 
reinforcing national industries in which there is a 
shortage of labour. Such an asset may prove to be of 
incalculable value in the immediate future for the ship- 
building which the Admiralty and the Shipping Con- 
troller have before them. 

The substitution scheme will deal with women 
workers as well as men; but it is understood that so 
long as men are available they will be given the prefer- 
ence in regard to employment. 

It will be seen that the organisation required to give 
executive efféct to this scheme, which is so sound in 
principle, requires to be of a very high order, and a 
standard of efficiency must be exacted from the 
Employment Exchanges to which most of the Labour 
Exchanges have hitherto been strangers—the mere 
change of designation will scarcely suffice to produce 
the required improvement. The Labour Exchanges 
have never been popular. In some cases they are 
blessed with an ideal manager or a committee which 
really interests itself in making its particular 
Exchange a success; but, generally, they have been 
regarded with suspicion and dislike, and not in- 
frequently one has heard the remark from a dis- 
appointed client that you must be a friend of the 
manager if you want to get a job. The implication is 
obvious, but is only hinted. These remarks, and 
others of a similar nature, may, of course, be libels; 
but the fact remains that, whether justly or not, the 
Exchange in many districts does not command the con- 
fidence of the people. 

Last week Mr. Hodge told the chief official of the 
Labour Exchanges that ‘‘ neither trade unions nor em- 
ployers liked them, and that they would only become 


useful when they were given heart, lungs, brain, soul-— 


life and inspiration.’’ If labour employment managers 
are to rise to the level required of them to make the 
elaborate substitution scheme a success, and an imme- 
diate success, they will have in a large number of 
cases to alter their methods fundamentally; they must 
cease to regard themselves as automatic registration 
agents, and they must ‘‘ hustle some”’ to meet the 
requirements of employers at once, and to obtain 
situations for those seeking employment or requiri 

to be ‘* placed’’ under the substitution scheme wi 

equal promptitude. Employment Exchanges should 


not be permitted to close their doors from 12 to 2 p.m. | 
in order that the staff.may have a comfortable time for | 
their midday meal and siesta. I have stood outside an 
Employment Exchange (which still retains its old title 
‘of ‘* Labour” Exchange) at five minutes past twelve, 
‘ahd within five minutes spoken to four people who had 
come either to engage employees or to seek employ- 


ment; the hours from 12 to 2 or 12.30 to 1.30 are 

very generally observed now as ‘‘ close "’ time by busi- 

ness firms and tradesmen, owing to their being too - 

short-handed to keep open throughout the midday meal 

hour ; for this very reason it is easier for a very large 

urs. 

It is extremely doubtful whether the Committees 
which have been appointed really exercise any super- 
vision over the management of the Exchanges; the 
closest possible inspection of these institutions 
throughout the country by thoroughly competent 
officials of the Labour Ministry and National Service 
directorate seems to be essential; the inspectors must 


be people who will not be satisfied with merely finding 


fault, they must be prepared to construct as well as 
to criticise, to help the well-meaning manager in his 
difficulties, to give the narrow-minded official.a wider 
view, to stir up the leisurely committees to a sense of 
their responsibility, and to get rid, without hesitation, 
of every Exchange official who is clearly unfit for his 
job. The discipline throughout the entire work of the 
substitution scheme requires to be as strict as the 
discipline in the Army, and those who are unsuccessful 
in getting the best results in their various offices 
must go. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
BAPTISM OF FIRE. 


I N the old days—very old days they seem now—when 

war was an archaism enshrined in the history 
books or an epic setting for romantic deeds of valour, 
the phrase ‘‘ baptism of fire ’’ conveyed to me, I recall, 
a very definite meaning. It represented the occasion 
on which the hero, whoever he might be, was put to the 
proof once and for all; if he came through, as he 
generally did, safely and with credit, the implication 
was that thereafter he was, if not immortal, at any rate 
considerably less vulnerable than before. Whether this 
impression was intended I know not; but it was, in my 
case, a very clear-cut one. 

When one day, not so many months ago, I woke to 
the realisation that myself, a humdrum civilian of an 
age for which romance and the glittering clash of arms 
was only to be evoked retrospectively in the shppered 
ease of an armchair, was suddenly become a humble 
figure in a hyper-Iliad, something of the same notion 
lingered in the recesses of my mind. It was illogical, 


~ 


‘absurd, fantastic; but it served to create a sort of 


illusion of invulnerability that lent self-confidence. 

I had heard, before I ever left the training camp, of 
round-mouthed fire-eaters whose Tarasconnades wilted 
suddenly as soon as they came within sound of gunfire. 
In the graphic vernacular of the trenches, they ‘‘ got 
the wind up’’. There was one young officer of whom 
it was told that his nerve left him the moment he heard 
the distant booming of guns, nor did he ever arrive 
nearer the enemy than a dug-out in the reserve 
trenches. He was sent back to England suffering from 
a malady euphemistically diagnosed as ‘‘ neuras- 
thenia’’; but, recovering his valour and his eloquence 
at home, he subsequently transferred to the Royal 
‘Flying Corps, and has latterly distinguished himself as 
a bold and venturesome pilot. 

His case was in my mind as I drew near the trenches, 
and the feeling uppermost in my consciousness was a 
fear lest I should seem afraid. But the distant boom 
of the guns left me unmoved, and the sight of a Boche 
aeroplane soaring across a most unbellicose blue sky, 
pursued by cherubic puffs of white cloud (which they 
told me were death-dealing shrapnel), only aroused my . 
zsthetic appreciation. 

It was not until the next day that I had my first 
sight of a bursting shell at close quarters. Battalion 
headquarters to which I was attached was an elaborate 
six-roomed dug-out near the entrance to the com- 
munication trenches that led to our front line. We 
had marched through the husk of a large. vi 
whence the Germans had once been expelled house By 
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house in one of the bloodiest hand-to-hand combats of 
the. war. On this day the sun shone down upon the 
hollow skeletons of the houses, and, in the lifeless 
street that ran between, little French children offered 
milk chocolate for sale to the British soldiers. It was 
a startling picture of childish insouciance, that 
emphasised the stark desolation of the scene. 

At a hundred yards or so in front of our underground 
‘dwelling was a structure rather higher than its neigh- 

bours, which the Boche apparently imagined to be 
employed as an ‘‘O pip’’ (or, more explicitly, an 
obséfvation post) by our gunners. At about the same 
distance behind us stretched a series of innocent 
mounds, which belched forth occasional gusts of smoke. 
it may be that Fritz, who is a sceptical brute, suspected 
that those innocent mounds concealed guns. At any 
rate, he used regularly to search for hidden guns of 
ours with his own, and did his best to make life impos- 
sible on the structure that might have been an 
oO i 

I ha strolling around with my corporal, looking for 
derelict telephone wire (in those days the signalling 
officer of a battalion had to subsist on whatever old wire 
he could pick up) when I experienced my “‘ first shell ’’. 
It dropped unimpressively into the grass some fifty 
yards away, exploded noisily, and did no damage to 
anyone or anything. However, it was obviously not 
aimed at me, or our quite invisible and. patently shell- 
proof dug-out near by, so it was really no concern of 
mine. Other shells followed at varying distances on all! 
sides of us; but, as it was the potential ‘‘O pip’’ or 
the possibly-concealed batteries that invited the Hun 
gunners’ attention, there was nothing for me to worry 
about. It was not until my corporal, a veteran of 
several months’ active service, mentioned, ‘‘ They’re 
getting a bit too close to be pleasant, sir; hadn’t we 
better be getting under cover? ”’ that I realised that I 
had actually been under fire. ‘‘ You’re pretty cool, sir, 
for a newcomer’’, he added as we rabbited into our 
dug-out, and I couldn’t explain to him that I was so 
‘‘ new ”’ that the possibility of a shell aimed fifty yards 
away hitting me had not entered my head. 

It was ignorance, not courage, that had made me 

‘appear cool. My attitude was that of a child who plays 
‘with a snake, not knowing of the venom in its fangs. 
But I had come through my ‘‘ baptism of fire ’’ un- 
‘scathed and, whatever the cause, unafraid. As far as 
my subconscious impression can be translated into 
words, I felt that, after all, shell-fire was not as bad as 
f had imagined, and, anyhow, now the worst nas over 
and I should be comparatively immune thenceforth. I 
merely record this ludicrous impression; I do not 
attempt to explain or justify it. 

As the weeks went by I found that I had never had 
a bigger delusion in my life. A shell is no respecter of 
persons, and lays low the veteran of a hundred hair- 
breadth escapes as lief as the callowest reinforcing 
subaltern. I have known a captain, whose monocle 
and cigar and rather tired tones had rallied a force 
at Loos and captured a strongly held wood, utterly 
demoralised in the privacy of his dug-out by the threat 
of an artillery ‘‘ strafe’’ which would bring reprisals 
on'him and his company. He was a lion-hearted leader 
of men, but, because he knew what they meant, he 
hated and feared shells. 

But my earliest sense of immunity abode with me 
for’ some time, and was, indeed, strengthened by an 
experience that befell me a few weeks later. The 
enemy had blown up a series of mines on our immediate 
right at the dusk of a winter’s afternoon, and, after 
their custom, were dropping a barrage of shells on all 
communication trenches in the neighbourhood the while 
they bombarded our lines and sought an opportunity to 
attack in the pandemoniacal confusion. I had occasion 
to break through the barrage in a journey from our 
front line to battalion headquarters. My sergeant 
accompanied me, and we found that the alley which we 


had traversed in the forward direction earlier in the day 


was being systematically pounded by some fifty-seven 
varieties of shell. Already the explosive hail had falle 
with ‘such effect that for over 500 yards the tr 


walls were battered down, and the trench as ‘a treach 
existed no longer—it was level with the surface; ‘tts 
surface, for a depth of about two feet, was liquid viseid 
mud, But the shells continued to pour down upon the 
trench and all round it. In cold blood the odds against 
either of us getting through untouched would have 
been, I suppose, a thousand to one. Infinity to one 
would have been offered about both of us emerging on 
our feet. But nerves were tense, and the chances were 
not estimated. 

I can recall a feeling of schoolboyish exhilaration 
I plunged into the shell storm, something of the thrill 
of trying to get through the whole field at Rugger, and 
beneath that was a conviction, not of the mind, ‘surely, 
but of some unreasoning part of me, that all the slowly 
evolved and complicated psychological mechanism that 
constituted my Ego was too vital, too full of live energy, 
to die. It was a supreme and absolute refusal of my 
Ego to entertain any such conception as premature 
annihilation, dissolution, deletion. . . . And linked up 
with this preposterous faith was my earlier impression 
that, having come safely through my baptism of fire, 
the worst was over. 

Reflecting later on our narrow escape, I was amazed 
at the outrageous arrogance of the thought that had 
flashed into my mind. Spiritual immorality was a 
legitimate faith; but a belief in a corporeal immortality 
reserved for oneself—that was beyond all whooping. 
Yet, on comparing experiences with others, I found 
that some such illusion is a very common one, and often 
exists side by side with a faith that is almost universal 
among our men, to wit, a shoulder-shrugging sense of 
fatalism to which nearly everyone attains who has seen 
his mates singled out, one by one, for death. In the 
words of one of my Cockney imperturbables : 

**T suppose some day there’ll come over a bullet or 
a shell labelled wiv my naime, sir. I only ’opes it’ll be 
a dud or addressed ‘ Blighty ’.”’ 

For if you have not a practical belief that it is all 
somehow, somewhere ordained, how are you to keep a 
stiff upper lip when the shells are scattering murder 
all round you? Not that one carries this fatalism to 
extreme lengths. It would not, for instance, prevent 
my Cockney from running to earth when he heard a 
crump “‘ whiffling ’’ in his direction. As he would say, 
it isn’t his business to get in front of a shell bound 
for another address. 

But it is only your Oriental extremist whose fatalism 
will not permit him, in any circumstances, to help him- 
self. We are latitudinarians. Ours is no religion, but 
merely a working faith that supports us civilian 
warriors in the effort to maintain our self-respect under 
daily fire. : 

And, after all, unless you happen to have been born 
fearless, or have been trained into fearlessness, after 
the manner of the men who fought at Mons—in whom 
bravery, like punctuality on parade, had become an 
instinct—you need some sort of an amulet to invigorate 
your spirits when you pass all your days in the Valley 
of the Shadow. A fatalistic philosophy, to which he 
only half-seriously admits, and in which, perhaps, he 
only half-seriously believes, is the amulet of the 
soldiering Englishman. 

But it doesn’t make him shell-proof. Nor does it 
ever convince him that being under fire is an enjoyable 
experience. C. D. S. 


M. EDOUARD HERRIOT. 
By Ernest Dimyet. 
@ = book recently came out the publication of 
which stirred great hopes in my soul. Its title 
is a beautiful word, ‘‘ Agir’’; it is dedicated to the 
memory of one of the greatest men who ever worked 


for this country, Colbert, and its author is no other — 


than M. Herriot, one of the four or five men whose 
recent coming into office has created so much sensa- 
tion along with so much delight, because they are 
Specialists instead of being politicians. e: , 


A book with such a title, published by such ‘a ‘man’ 


and at this time of the day, might be—must be, we feel 


the 


' 
: } 
= 
| 
} 
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ences to my friend, Mr. So-and-So 


as disappointing in office as he is in literature? Ought 


- up? As a matter of fact, have we not already seen 


happenings in our own humble lives ! 


_ matter is as omnipresent as the air we breathe, every- 
- body is induced to write, and almost everybody writes 
and .the formidable mass of ready-made language which 

-Mosz: men speak. naturally if the word ‘‘ natural” 


_ year, and newspapers were short moral treatises with 


¢ to the Ecole Normale, made the acquaintance of other 
. keen, aspiring young fellows, took the academic 


_ something else becomes a strong enough staff for them 
_ to lean upon. Thousands of them turn writers, like’ 
_ About, Taine, Lemaitre, even Bourget; others launch | 

into politics: Guizot, Villemain, Cousin had been or 
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sure-+-both the produce of a life’s experience and a pro- 
fession of faith, a work of as much historic and literary 
‘significance as Burke’s ‘‘ Reflections’? or Fox’s 
‘t Speeches Unfortunately, ‘‘ Agir”’ is a t dis- 
appointment. The volume owes its title to its inten- 
tions, no doubt, but above all to a lecture delivered 
at a notoriously superficial centre of learning. It is 
entirely made up of ephemeral addresses or of even more 
ephemeral articles in the newspapers, and the best 
thing in it is the dedication, which might have been 
ridiculous and insolent, but which is saved by the 
identification of Colbert with l’ordre frangais. M. 
Herriot makes us sensible, through that one word, that 
he realises that the word ‘‘ French”’ did not always 
connote brilliance, generous impulses, or a passion for 
liberty, too often satisfied with its assertion of itself, 
but could be applied through a long period to that 
warm, illuminating, inspiring thing, order, which the 
ignorance of the times gradually degraded to the notion 
of bureaucratic inertia, exactly as it changed the 
meaning of the word ‘‘ authority ’’ from freely acting 
capacity into the mere exercise of power. 

‘‘ Agir ’’ has all the faults of journalistic writing as 
understood by men who look upon it as a drudgery, 
and persuade themselves that it is always good enough. 
With the exception of a few permeating certitudes 
which.the author has gathered as he went, it is banal in 
conception as in style, colourless in expression, and 
frequently doubtful in language, full of trite quotations, 
and made sickening by the politician’s million refer- 


Shall we conclude that M. Herriot will probably be 


-we to be on our guard, remembering that new brooms 
always sweep the best, and that many a man in the 
past three years, after being welcomed as a genius, was 
shelved in a few months as useless or worse, or is 
merely. tolerated until the great ‘‘ Aliquis ’’ shall turn 


the whole Press applaud M. Herriot’s quick, decisive 
action at a congested suburban junction, only to hint 
a few days later—no doubt when protests began to 
pour in through legal channels—that such manifesta- 
tions of energy ought to be carefully pondered before 
being indulged in? Alas, alas, we all remember such 


Indeed, it would be foolish to imagine that a man’s 
capacity is measured by his literary freshness. In our 
days, when the Press reigns supreme, and printed 


poorly because the chances are unequal between the 
effort of nearly every thought seeking its expression 


offers itself as a medium the moment the idea appears. 


means without pretension or effort; but who speaks 
naturally if the word means according to the nature we 
faintly remember having possessed when we first 
became conscious of ourselves? Surely our ancestors 
of the days when sixty volumes were published in a 


a political chronology appended to them, stood a better 
chance than we do of only writing when they had 
something to say, and of saying it as they wanted, 

M. Herriot’s life predestined him to make a sacrifice 
of himself to the modern Juggernaut. He was born 
poor, intelligent, and ambitious; he was successful at 
school, and, as usual in such a case, he got admitted 


degrees, and became a professor. French professors— 
I have often said it—are primarily intellectual people 
who do not always dislike teaching, but who, apart 
from a few exceptions, gladly give it up the moment 


both. He was growing famous as a historian of 
French literature, and, above all, as the biographer of 
Madame Récamier, when it appeared that he was fast 
making his way as a Socialist politician. He was little 
more than thirty, and had not given up his chair at 
the Lyons Lycée, when he to attract attention 
as Mayor of the same town. Shortly after he was sent. 
to the Chamber, and in due time passed into the 
Senate. M. Herriot is not forty-five, and’ we have 
regarded him for years as a man who could not fail 
some day to become a Cabinet Minister. 

For in due time, too, he had ceased to be spoken of | 
as a Socialist, and was mentioned as a Radical 
Socialist. The difference between the two theoretically 
is subtle, but practically it is great: a Socialist is 
almost inevitably in opposition ; a Radical-Socialist has 
only to emphasise his Radicalism instead of his 
Socialism to enter a Radical combination, and there 
have been no others for eighteen years. 

It was inevitable that a man circumstanced as M. 
Herriot was should show that transformation. It can 
be put down to ambition, it is occasionally put down to 
lack of principles, but it may also be put down to the 
growth of a man from a mere speechmaker into a_ 
person with responsibilities. M. Herriot, as Mayor of 
Lyons, was the only Frenchman who could be com- 
pared to the great professional Mayors of the big 
German cities, and a man learns a great deal more 
practical wisdom administering a town like Lyons than 
sitting in the Chamber. He gradually became silent 
about theories and articulate about experiments and: 
results, and if he could henceforth have refrained from 
facile communications to the daily Press he would, no 
doubt, have been rapidly dissociated from his former 
entourage, and regarded exclusively as the first 
municipal authority in France. HY 

On the whole, M. Herriot’s mistake is to have been 
faithful to his former profession of a literary man, 
which was only a stepping-stone for him, instead of 
restricting himself to his true originality, which was to 
be an administrator. But everybody is so charmed by 
the revelation we all have nowadays of the superiority 
of achieving things over discussing or legislating about 
them, of the superiority of government over politics, of 
union brought about by the clear vision of evidence 
over party dissensions, that the temptation is great to 
expatiate upon it. Hence the deluge of articles about 
the efficiency of the great French Revolutionists ; hence 
the mirage whioh attracts so many of our politicians 
towards a resurrection of the Comité de Salut Public 
as something which would inevitably make men act; 
hence, also, the publication of ‘‘ Agir”’. If M. Herriot 
had left it to somebody who had more leisure than he 
can now find to exemplify from his Lyons experiments 
what he is likely to do as a Minister, the book might 
have been the exciting record of a success unparalleled 
in France; but as he would be his own trumpeter 
through a book—and a book put together by rather too 
obvious a method—the result is a weakening instead of 
an emphasising of reality. It is strange that a pro- 
fessor who ought to know these applications of the 
most general principles of the art of writing should 
forget them, and strange that he should imprudently 
remind us at the same time of the strong, austere 
visage of Colbert. But we are familiar with mistakes 


in these times. 


THE GERMAN FOOD RATION. 


[* is wise, for several reasons, not to boast too much 

about the privations of the enemy to-day, and to 
remember always that several Neutral countries are 
now issuing a strict ration—and not an over-generous 
one—in various articles of food. With this proviso we 
may glance through, and be instructed by, some of the 
weekly ration lists that are now issued in the German 

apers on, of course, official authority. The Hamburg 


(urban) list for 7-13 January was as foilows: 


Bread and flour: Altogether 1,500 grm. bread; M 


professors; so was Jaurés. 


looked in both directions and it!’ | 


‘flour-cards, either 300 grm. bread or 240 grm. flour. 
Till Wednesday (this does not apply to the flour 
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sections), at most 1,000 grm. bread. Potatoes : 34 Ib. ; 
im the first four days at most 2 [b., from Thursday 
14 lb. further. Butter: 60 grm. at Pf.33. Margarine: 
30 grm. (only from Wednesday onwards). Cream 
cheese: 30 grm. if the retailer concerned has any. 
Sugar: 200 grm. Saccharine: A-section of thc goods 
supply card for the week 28 January-3 February, one 
packet, if the supplies are sufficient. Eggs: 1 egg on 
the section 7-13 January. If no egg is obtained, the 
section can be used in the weeks 14-20 or 21-27 
January. Meat: 200 grm.—viz., on each voucher, 
20 grm. butcher’s meat with bones, or 16 grm. with- 
out, ham, preserved sausage, tongue, bacon, raw fat, 
or 40 grm. game, fresh sausage, tripe, preserved meat. 
For fowls 20 vouchers are required, for chickens up to 
half-year 10 vouchers. When pork is distributed 6 
vouchers entitle to: 125 grm. with bones, or 100 grm. 
back, chaps, or tongue, or 250 grm. fry (liver, trotters, 
ete.). Miller’s produce: 75 grm. groats and so grm. 
wheaten grits on E-section, only from retailer on whose 
list of customers purchaser is inscribed. Coffee 
mixture: 4 Ib. on D-section, from Thursday. 

Berlin figures for the week 1-7 January were :— 
Meat: 250 grm. Potatoes: Maximum 5 lb. Kobhlrabi 
(turnip): 2 lb. Butter: 50 grm. Margarine: 30 grm. 

Berlin figures for the week 8-14 January were :— 
Potatoes: Maximum 5 Ib. Kohlrabi: 3 lb. Wheaten 
grits: 100 grm. Groats: 100 grm. 

Those who know what a gramme is will realise the 
tenuity of these allowances. The towns and country 
districts in Germany are both suffering severe priva- 
tions, as thousands of advertisements in many of the 
daily papers prove incontestably. They are short, 
moreover, not of food alone, but also of things, which, 
if not absolute necessities of life, are hard for civilised 
men and women to be almost wholly deprived of. Soap, 
for example, is to-day a luxury, and a scarce one, in 
Germany; and substitutes for it are being exploited. 
Leather is gradually disappearing, so that wooden 
shoes are becoming more and more common; whilst 
stout paper is taking the place of sacks in various in- 
dustries. Germany is being pinched, though some of 
the rich may not feel these severe limitations. 


THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


MID the roar of wind and surf. 
Beneath their skins of springy turf, 
Tight-fitting to their mighty shapes 
Their deep thyme-scented breath escapes. 


They sleep these giants side by side, 

Their breasts right steep, their buttocks wide, 
Their arms enlocked, their legs entwined, 
Vast rolling leagues of wench and hind. 


Patched o’er with brambles, heather, hawth, 
Nor heeding man’s small joys and wrath, 
They’ve lain serenely in the sun 

Since ever England was begun. 


And ’neath the gossamer that takes 

Its sluggish flight as daylight breaks, 

{ almost see a god’s great hand 

Stretched down to stroke this sweep of land. 


Were I a god and loved smooth skin 
* Not less but more than anything, 
I too would drop my hand at night 
And stroke these hills until the light. 
Antrcuy M, Lupovict, 
B.E.F. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
IRELAND A NATION. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
21 January 1917. 
Sir,—I was surprised, to read in the SaturDay 


view of 20 january Mr. Edward Stanley Robertson's: 


statement that ‘‘ Ireland never was a nation and there 
never was such a thing as Irish nationality.” 

Even if this statement were historically true I feel 
sure that Mr. Robertson, by making it, would not have 
willingly offended the susceptibilities of Irishmen had 
he realised how much they would resent it. But it is 
not even historically true. May I commend to Mr. 
Robertson’s attention the following passage from 
Lecky’s ‘‘ Ireland in the Eighteenth Century”’?: 

“* Strongbow found no resistance such as that which 
William had encountered at Hastings, but the native 
element speedily closed around the new colonists and 
regained, in the greater part of the island, a complete 
ascendancy. Feudalism was introduced, but the key- 


stone of the system, a strong resident sovereign, was. . 
wanting, and Ireland was soon torn by the wars of- 


the great Anglo-Norman nobles, who were, in fact, 
independent sovereigns, much like the old Irish kings. 
The Norman settlers scattered through distant parts 
of Ireland, intermixed with the natives, adopted their 
laws and their modes of life, and became in a few 
years, according to the proverb, more Irish than the 
Irish themselves. The English rule, as a living 
reality, was confined and concentrated in the narrow 
limits of the Pale. The hostile power planted in the 
heart of the nation destroyed all possibility of central 
government, while it was itself incapable of fulfilling 
that function. Like a spear-point embedded in a 
living body, it inflamed all around it and deranged 
every vital function. It prevented the gradual reduc- 
tion of the island by some native Clovis, which would 
necessarily have taken place if the Anglo-Normans had 
not arrived, and, instead of that peaceful and almost 
silént amalgamation of races, customs, laws, and lan- 
guages which took place in England, and which is the 


source of many of the best elements in English life © 


and character, the two nations remained in Ireland 
for centuries in hostility.’’ 

Lecky never doubted that, even at the height of the 
sept or clan system, with a strong resident sovereign 
wanting, Ireland was still a nation; and no Irishman 
has ever doubted it. How could a country which in 
Lecky’s words bore ‘‘a great and noble part in the 
conversion of Europe to Christianity’’ be otherwise 
regarded; a country to which another nation, ‘‘ Scot- 


* land, according to the best authorities, owed her name, 


her language, and a large proportion of her inhabi- 


tants,’’ owing to ‘‘ the long succession of Irish immi- 


grations and conquests between the close of the 5th 
and gth centuries ’’? 

The clan system never destroyed the spirit. of 
nationality in Ireland, any more than it did in Scot- 
land. Indeed, that spirit, when the clan system itself 
disappeared, grew and flourished exceedingly in both 
countries. In Ireland the destruction of the clan 
system fused the English element into the ‘living 
body '’ of the nation. The Elizabethan and Crom- 
wellian settlers became in time, like the Norman 
settlers, more Irish than the Irish themselves. ‘The 
spear-head was at length withdrawn, and the wound 
healed in spite of much rough handling; and the living 
body of Ireland became in the end, ten years ago, 
sounder than it had ever been for 600 years. 

The truth is Ireland was always a nation, and the 
national sentiment was strong enough to withstand 
all manner of conquest, misgovernment, and cruel 
oppression. Indeed, it seemed to thrive upon it. 
What, after all, makes a nation? National sentiment. 
That and nothing else. Language cannot do it, 


though it goes far upon the road. Else America had 
still been ours. Strong central government cannot 
do it, or Alsace and Lorraine would long ago have 
bowed the neck under the German yoke. National 
sentiment alone makes a nation—as in the case of — 
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Italy—and under that title there is no stronger claim 
on earth than Ireland’s. 

I am myself a Unionist, because I feel as an Irish- 
man that it is better for Ireland to remain as she is 
than to take a leap into the dark of Home Rule, and 
because the danger of divided counsels in time of war 
would, in Ireland’s case, be a danger to the Empire. 
But I feel as keenly as any Nationalist that Ireland 
is a nation one and indivisibie, and that is, I think, the 
feeling of all Irishmen worthy of the name. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
SOLDIER. 


OUR INTERNED IN GERMANY, 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 
Chelsea, 

January, 1917. 
Sir,—A few evenings ago the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’’ 
wrote emphatically upon a matter which one feels sure 
is engaging the serious attention of our Government, 
which we believe governs, and is not a mere feeble 
opportunist Ministry, waiting to be ruled by public 
opinion instead of ruling. The matter is the perilous 
and ever-growing worse condition of our interned in 
Germany owing to the tighter grip of the blockade 
since our present Government came into power, which 
is affecting all but the richer classes in Germany, who 
care nothing for what the poorer suffer, and which 
must most seriously endanger the lives of gur country- 
men there interned, who number about 4d, and who 
have been as a rule half-starved, insufficiently clad, and 
generally treated with brutality. Up to now they have 
been kept from starvation by means of the food parcels 
sent them from home, but as the pinch of hunger 
grows worse and worse in Germany it is highly im- 
probable that this food will be consumed by those for 
whom it is intended, and then the fate of our unfor- 
tunate countrymen will be too horrible to contemplate. 
We have on our side some 26,000 interned Germans, 
who are well lodged and well fed. The food question 
is becoming, even with us, one of gravity, and 26,000 
mouths to fill is no inappreciable quantity ; the military 
risk by sending these men to their country would be 
very small, for 26,000 men, among whom must be a 
large proportion quite unfit for military service, is 
hardly an appreciab!e asset for an army of millions 
fighting on many fronts. I am convinced that very 
few indeed of these Germans desire to return to the 
half-famished and more than half-defeated Fatherland, 
nor apparently does Germany in the least desire their 
return ; but their removal from among us would relieve 
us of their custody and maintenance, would transfer 
the latter to Germany, and would be the means of 
releasing by exchange our 4,000 unhappy countrymen. 
Some exceptions as to the German interned would be 
necessary ; for instance, Germans long resident among 
us who have married British women, and whose chil- 
dren have been educated and brought up as British, 
should not be sent to Germany, nor, of course, should 
Germans who are naturalised British subjects, if any 
such are interned ; but a clean sweep should be made of 
the rest, if by so doing we can obtain the release and 

the return to this country of 4,000 of our countrymen. 

Your obedient servant, 
ALFRED E. Turner. 


BACK TO THE LAND, 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—When the time arrives for the return of the 
native he will find different conditions awaiting him, or 
he will need different conditions to keep him on the soil. 

The old order will have changed, or his outlook will 
have changed, and he will see things differently. He 
could not have gone through all he has during these 
months of war and travail, facing death at the cannon’s 
mouth, and witnessing the horrible scenes of carnage 
about him, without being changed. His eyes will have 
been opened. 


Whea he comes back to the-old familiar surroundings - 
they will not be the same; he will see them under a 
new aspect. 

. He .isino longer a serf of the soil. This earth that 
he. has come back to is his heritage; he has fought for 
it, bled: for it, risked life for it. He does not need to . 
emigrate now ; there is.all he needs here to satisfy every 
desire of his nature. The life of the countryside is 
the life for him; if it will bring him all that he has 
aspired to he would not willingly emigrate. 

As high a quality of life is as possible to him in a 
village as in a great city. There is comfort here 

familiar surroundings and human interests, and 
intellectual life, and sweet air and health and beauty, 

With the resources of science—the chemist with his 
discoveries, the engineer with his mechanical triumphs 
working wonders in the fields lightening the labours 
of life—a. new civilisation will be evolved. Men 
will no longer be drawn into cities, under rulers of 
industry, where they have no power to fix the condi- 
tions of their employment. The workers will have to 
be considered, and their material and spiritual needs. 

The return of men worn and wearied with the toil 
and hardships of war to & natural life on the soil, amid © 
the fields and green trees of the countryside, will be the 
most invigorating and highest inspiration. Face to 
face with the mysterious forces of Nature, earth 
teeming with mystery and miracle, with the conscious- 
ness of these things awakened, he will find new life and 
a readjustment of his old ideals. 

The disparity of culture between high and low will 
disappear amid these new interests. ° 

There are the same possibilities, the same 
tunities open to all. If he has not availed himscif of 
them before it is man’s own fault; his eyes have now 
been opened, and he has come into his inheritarce. 

It wanted a miracle to effect this, and the miracle has 
been wrought. War and its teaching have done mure 
than ages of civilisation. Man has come into his own. 

How this awakening will affect the economic 
problems of the day remains to be seen. There is a 
new force among us, and it wi!l make itself felt. How 
it can be met will be a problem for our legislators to 
solve. 

Avan St. Ausyn. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S SPEECH. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
94, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 

Sir,—President Wilson states that he hopes and 
believes that he is “‘ speaking for the silent mass of 
mankind everywhere who have yet had no place or 
opportunity to speak their real hearts out concerning 
the death and rpin they see’’, The last paragraph of 
his speech asserts that the principles he enunciates are 
‘the principles and policies of forward-looking men 
and women everywhere, of every modern nation, of 
every enlightened community ’’. In another paragraph 
President Wilson says that he speaks quite frankly 
because he wishes ‘‘ to uncover realities ”’. 

There can be no objection, therefore, on the part of 
President Wilson to be met with the frank answer that 
so far from “ uncovering” realities, he has. covered 
them with a pretty thick covering of sentiments and 
phrases which may be high-sounding to the uniniti- 
ated, but are dangerous platitudes to the real thinker 
who carries his thinking to the point of clear-seeing. 
The fallacy of such a speech as President. Wilson’s is 
very simple, consisting in making the wish father to 
the thought, and innocently taking for granted that it 
is so in reality. With the desire for peace every one 
will ‘heartily agree. The President is here on abso- 
lutely safe grounds, in claiming that he voices the senti- 
ments of all forward-looking men and women, Where 
he fails, and fails absolutely, is in his effort to ‘* un- 
cover realities’. He shows himself to be utterly want- 
ing in intuition, that rare and precious quality which 
alone makes the statesman as distinguished from the 
political puppet tossed to and fro like a cork on the 
waves of public opinion. 
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President Wilson’s speech is remarkable in more | 
senses than one. He appeals to the abstract thinker 
in every country, and must be answered from that 


standpoint rather than from the more exclusive one | 
of President of the U.S.A., with which latter position | 


I do not presume to interfere. But when anyone, in 
whatever position, claims to speak from the broader 
standpoint of the thinker whose sole desire is to ‘* un- 
cover realities ’’, we know where we are. 

To start with, we must be clear as to what we mean 
by ‘‘thinking’’. This is not quite so simple as it 
looks. Under the term ‘“‘ thinking ’’ can be comprised 
any and every sort of whim and mental commotion 


which has neither rhyme nor reason for its existence | 


beyond molecular disturbance of the sensorium. This 
should not be dignified by the term ‘‘ thinking ’’, which 
implies perception of the object upon which the mind is 
engrossed for the time being. If thinking does not 
lead directly or indirectly to this mental perception, or 
intuition, it is worse than useless, it is highly danger- 
ous. Of this kind of dangerous thinking we had 
abundant examples in this country before the war in 
the form of politicians and writers whose glib phrases 
sent their followers into ecstasy. The war was a rude 
awakening, and, to use President Wilson’s felicitous 
remark, aided us a little to ‘‘ uncover realities ’’. 

Let us, then, think in the proper sense of the term— 
that is, let us endeavour to ‘‘ uncover realities ’’ as they 
are to-day, not as they may and will be in another 
thousand years on this planet. Man is neither an 
angel nor a devil, but a raw creature, slowly evolving 
from a low to a higher level of existence. From his 
very nature he is only capable of handling instruments 
and ideas which he can comprehend. He cannot grasp 
ideas which are habitual to a more advanced being, for 
he would not be able to use them in daily life. True 
thinking—that is, perception of actuality-—places things 
in the place assigned to them in the actual scheme of 
Nature, which contains causes and effects, rewards and 
penalties, health and disease. 

To come directly to the point on which President 
Wilson claims to speak on behalf of the thinker pure 
and simple. Whether innocently or designedly, he 
does the very opposite of what he professes to do. He 
smothers the actual realities of the situation as it 
exists to-day. He assumes that neither side is wholly 
good or evil. He entirely ignores the fact that there 
was an unprovoked aggression on the part of Germany, 
and by a skilful arrangement of sentences he comes 
to the conclusion that the two sides at war must admit 
that they were equally to blame: Belgium to refuse 
permission to Germany to march through, France to 
defend herself, Britain to ever think at all of aveng- 
ing Belgium, much less of assisting France; and so on 
from start to finish. There must be no victory, there 
must be no punishment, there must be only a durable 
peace and evermore goodwill among the nations. 

As a thinker, I know that this is absolutely impos- 
sible, for it is abhorrent to man, impossible to Nature, 
and contrary to the supreme decree of God, Who has 
implanted in the human heart a sense of right and 
wrong, justice and injustice, truth and falsehood. ‘‘ As 
you sow, so you reap.”’ 

As a thinker—and I am only challenging President 
Wilson’s claim to speak on behalf of the thinker— 
Mr. Wilson has put on a robe to which he has no claim 
whatever. The thinking to which he has given voice 
is not thinking in the real sense of the term, but merely 
a hotch-potch of copy-book maxims, pious platitudes, 
and erroneous conclusions, which smother actual reali- 
ties. To clinch the matter, let us put the following 
question : Should a State in the future behave as Ger- 
many did to Belgium, how does the President propose 
to prevent her? By superior force, of course! That 
will be the present war over again; nothing more an 
nothing less. Are we to understand that, in President 
Wilson’s opinion, the United States ought to have , 
gone to war to protect Belgium? pmol 

his Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR LOVELL. 


MANIPULATIVE SURGERY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
29, Montpelier Square, 
London, S.W., 
16 January 1917. 

Sir,—I am glad to see that one of the medical papers— 
“‘The Medical Press and Circular "—has, at last, opened’ 
its columns to a discussion on this subject, but the perusal 
of those columns is, naturally, limited to a small profes- 
sional circle, and in the hope that your more widely read 
Review will ventilate the benefits of this ‘* extra ’’-orthodox 
treatment amongst a larger class, I venture to trouble you 
with this letter. 

Nearly two years ago a young nephew of mine dislocated 
the cartilage of one of his knees. 

He was attended by a qualified medical man, and, as the 
knee did not mend, a well-known specialist was consulted. 

He advised an exploratory operation, but, as he could not 
promise any good result and some considerable risk attached, 
to say nothing of expense, I took the boy to Mr. H. A. 
Barker. 

On the following day he was given laughing gas, Mr. 
Barker operated manipulatively, the operation lasting 
exactly one minute, and, from that time to this, the knee 
has been perfectly sound and has never given the slightest 
trouble, in spite of the fact that the boy—who is between 15 
and 16 years old—is in his first eleven for both cricket and 
football, and a strenuous player of many other games. 

This, of cqyrse, is only one of the innumerable instances 
in which M® Barker has succeeded where the qualified 
practitioner has failed, and, knowing, as I do, that many 
medical men appreciate the value of manipulative surgery, 
I venture to hope that, now that the matter is gaining public 
notice, Mr. Barker’s offer, made over a year ago to the 
authorities, in the cause of the war, may be accepted. 

Your obedient servant, 
W. Lewis SHEPHERD. 


To the Editor of the Sa1urpay Revigw. 
The School, Warminster, 
Ig January 1917. 

Sir,—-Will you permit me, out of gratitude to Mr. Barker, 
to add my testimony to his skill. My son, whilst playing 
football for his school, twisted his knee, injuring the joint 
severely, and after five or six weeks’ treatment was no 
better. I injured myself many years ago, while playing 
lacrosse, in precisely the same manner, and after seventeen 
weeks of orthodox treatment recovered sufficiently to walk 
well, and even with care to play tennis, but to this day the 
joint is a great trouble to me. 

Anxious that he should not be handicapped for life with a 
weak knee joint, I wrote to the secretary of one of our great 
league football clubs and asked him to whom they sent their 
players with “ crocked”’ joints. _ I received a very kind 
letter recommending Mr. Barker, of whose skill I had 
already heard, and after some hesitation I decided to consult 
him. 

He saw my boy and said he could put his knee right. I 
pressed him closely as to a complete. cure, and he said, 
‘* Whatever he did before his accident, he will be able to do 
again within twelve months.’’ He was as good as his word, 
for within a year my boy was playing for his University in 
his old form, and has had no further trouble with his knee. 

I have had experience of the treatment of such injuries by 
what I may call the rest cure, and by operations with the 
knife, but Mr. Barker’s treatment was the quickest, the 

st painful, and the most successful of the three, and I add 
that the refusal of the War Office to make use of his great 

. skill, offered free of charge, for the benefit of our fighting 
men, is a striking instance of official subservience to extreme 
trade unionism in a profession in many ways admirable, - 
'e W. F. Braxrer. 
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GOVERNMENT REQUISITIONS OF WINE FOR 
FRENCH SOLDIERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

20 Piccadilly. 

Sir,—It is apparently not generally known that through- 
out the present war the French Government has requisi- 
tioned millions of bottles of claret or red wine for consump- 
tion by officers and men of every rank in the armies of the 
Republic. When this fact was first published by us, 
inquiries as to its accuracy came to hand from temperance 
organisations, as well as from private individuals who were 
surprised to learn that the practice had been adopted by our 
Continental neighbours, upon the highest medical advice, 
with a view to preserve the health of the troops in the very 
trying conditions to which they were exposed by trench war- 
fare and other features peculiar to the campaign. We, 
therefore, communicated with the French War Ministry, and 
are now able to give precise particulars in confirmation of 
our statement. 

The official returns furnished show that in 1915 the French 
Government requisitioned and purchased 4,685,000 hecto- 
litres, or more than six hundred and eighteen million large 
bottles of claret or red wine, for the use of its armies. 

Each officer and man daily receives half a litre of wine, 
and the actual number of bottles requisitioned in the year 
mentioned was 927,630,000 half litres. 

During the following twelve months of 1916, when the 
forses engaged in the different theatres of operation had been 
largely increased, the total quantity of wine requisitioned by 
the Government of the Republic is estimated at 6,000,000 
hectolitres, representing one thousand one hundred and 
eighty-eight million half litres= 792,000,000 large bottles. 

In the opinion of the medical staffs of the French armies, 
the daily consumption of wine has contributed in a very 
material degree to the magnificent health which all ranks 
have enjoyed since the beginning of the war. This is 
particularly apparent on the Eastern front, where we under- 
stand that the example has been followed with equal advan- 
tage in the case of the British troops. The experience also 
confirms that obtained upon our own ChAteau Livran Estate, 
where, in the hospital established under the French Red 
Cross Society, several hundreds of wounded and sick soldiers 
have had a generous allowance of wine, which in the opinion 
of the medical attendants has assisted their rapid and com- 


plete recovery. Yours, etc., 
James L. DENMAN AND Co. 


LORD KITCHENER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Firlea 
15, College Road, Exeter, 
16 January 1917. 

Sin,—May a very ordinary person be allowed to express 
in your so well-known columns his surprise that Lord 
Kitchener is so soon being forgotten? Take, for an instance 
of this, the great debate in Parliament after the re-formation 
of the Ministry. Lord Kitchener was not so much as men- 
tioned in it. This, I would say, should not be so. The place 
of this great man is not merely among the dead and gone. 

The more one considers this war, the more ‘does one 
take in what we, of the British Empire, owe to Lord 
Kitchener. The prominent thought in my mind, and, I am 
sure, in the minds of many more, is, that had he had the 
complete control of the Army matters would have gone 
very differently. There is no doubt at all about it. Lord 
Kitchener was the war genius of our nation. We have his 
Army at all events. His great name drew it, formed it, 
sent it forth. In that Army he has left his mark. 

‘* Down, down, in the depths, so still, 
That active brain, that mighty will. 
Who is there now? Who now remains 
To guide us through the battle strains? ” 

I am not forgetting our great Commander-in-Chief, 
General Haig, nor our brave and able generals under him. 
But, surely, Lord Kitchener’s impress is on them all. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Rev.) Ws. Joztt Woop. 


REVIEWS. 
PRESCRIBING FOR THE BODY POLITIC. 


** Janus and Vesta.” By Benchara Branford. An Analysis 
ca. Of the present world-crisis viewed in relation to the 
4‘. @thical and philosophic history of mankind. Chatto 
4% & Windus. 6s. net. 

The grave difficulties and dissensions, whether of labour and: 
capital, of Church and State, of Conservative and Radical, as to - 
two chambers of government or as to one, of Socialist and Im- 
perialist, of nation with nation, of dynasty with dynasty, are 
the symptomatic. and periodical but dimly understood efforts of 
humanity to restore a reasonable distinction and balance of those 
spiritual and temporal powers broken down at the Reformation 
and merged together throughout the larger part of Europe. 

HIS is one of the main theses of the author of 
‘** Janus and Vesta’’, and he points out how 
Henry VIII. and Cromwell in England, Richelieu, 
Louis XIV. and Napoleon in France, the Hohenzollern 
dynasty in Prussia and Germany are all striking, but 
characteristic, modern instances of the exploitation of 
the spiritual power of universities in the temporal 
interests of the State, obtaining in general during the 
last three or four hundred years. Compared with the 
catholicity of the middle ages the universities have 
become ‘‘ mainly sectarian, national, or State instru- 
ments’’. This tendency has been reinforced by the 
growing study of modern science, which, at first 
catholic in its aims, has been utilised, especially by 
Germany, ‘‘ as a powerful means of national strategy 
in the competition and jealousy of modern nations ” 
proclaiming in the spiritual sphere an outburst of 
agnosticism, which, however, seems likely to be 
followed by a ‘‘ wide rebirth of positive belief in the 
supernatural’’. But for the present there is a real 
danger in the deification of the State (Hobbes’ absolute 
Leviathan), to the consequent contempt and disregard 
of the individual. As Mr. Branford says, such an 
apotheosis should be reserved for the Divine alone. 

Not that the author of ‘‘ Janus and Vesta ”’ is against 
the cult of the State. In fact, he is intensely inter- 
ested in the manifold problems of government. But 
while anxious to render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, he is equally anxious to restore to the spiritual 
the things that the temporal power has usurped. 

One of the remedies he advocates for the present 
state of things is the creation of a world university—a 
sort of international exchange for ideas, whether tem- 
poral or spiritual, to which the nations and the world 
religions might contribute, to their mutual enrichment 
and understanding. For, as he points out, ‘‘ the actual 
form of each at any period, when fully and impartially 
interpreted, alike inwardly (prayer) and outwardly 
(ritual), embraces the substantial elements of all the 
others, and is appropriate to conduct man nobly 
through all periods of life’’. At any rate, no religion, 
least of all the Christian, has anything to lose from a 
sympathetic understanding of the other great religions. 
Much may be done towards the attainment of a world- 
peace by the gradual development, through a world 
university, of a common ground of agreement among 
the nations in morals, or at least of a sympathetic 
understanding of the various moral standpoints of the 
different nations. For, as things are at present, national 
standards and classifications of morality differ not only 
in the way they are expressed, just as the mon 
systems of nations differ from one another, but they also 
differ when, to an outsider like President Wilson, the 
terms themselves appear to be synonymous. For 
national morals grow out of national ‘‘ mores ’’, and 
take their particular bent or cast from them. Even 
within a nation the honour among thieves is not the 
same as among gentlemen. Still more, then, is the 
difference when we compare the German ‘“‘ Ehre’’ with 
the French ‘‘ honneur ”’. 

How much deeper and more potent, then, would be 
the forces working for permanent agreement if to the 
reciprocal understanding of the morals of each country — 
could be added a mutual insight into the fundamentals — 
of the religions which are, or ought to be, the deepest 
part of their lives. Surely Englishmen, who combine 

in their empire members of all the great world religions, 
have more than any other nation a need of studying 
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and appreciating what these really stand for. The cos- 
mopolitanism thus engendered would not be the danger 
to nationality which the present spineless variety 
undoubtedly is, which seeks to settle imternational 
differences by ignoring all that is vital in nationality. 
Such a cosmopolitanism would ‘* harmonise nobly with 
patriotism and civic passion’’. It eould be, in fact, 
the topmost branches, as it were, of that noblest tree 
of patriotism that springs out of an ever-growing 
regional patriotism, which in its turn is rooted in a love 
of township and of the home itself.. ‘‘ On the infinite 
loom of time and» -space man: weaves’’ for this 
hierarchy of home, and habitat, county, province, and 
mother country, ‘* the weft and warp of the garment 
of government ”’, of which the weft is geographical, 
being conditioned by man’s environment, and the warp 
occupational, representing man’s mastery over his 
environment through some craft or industry. The mere 
existence of government implies both the equality of 
man and his inequality. ‘* Were all men equal, govern- 
ment would be unnecessary; were all men unequal, 
government would be impossible.’? Individuals are 
equal through their common humanity, unequal through 
their degree of capacity, which thus inevitably leads to 
the creation of a hierarchy. Hence all government is 
eternally democratic as touching its common manhood, 
and equally eternally aristocratic as touching the 
unique personality of its different members. it is, in 
faet, to use an old phrase, an aristo-democracy. All gov- 
ernment, even when centred in one individual, is repre- 
sentative, as the medizval canonists taught, or the 
lawyers when they spoke of the sovereign as a ‘‘ cor- 
poration sole’’, This representativeness includes both 
the geographical groups of units and the occupational 
groups of units, or, in other words, electoral areas, or 
grouped interests. Generally there are two chambers, 
but where there is apparently only one the masked 
element is represented by co-option, as in the case of 
aldermen. But, broadly speaking, the two sets of 
interests can only be adequately represented when there 
are two chambers. This bicameral development, in 
the opinion of the author of ‘* Janus and Vesta ’’, will 
be the chief development of the future whether for town, 
region, or .country. Entrance to the geographical 
(lower) chamber will be through an electoral vote, to 
the upper chamber through nomination by guilds con- 
taining alike employers and employed. In the latter 
house the religious groups will also be represented. If 
the lower chamber may tend to be progressive, the 
upper will probably tend to be conservative. Members 
of the one will receive a salary only, of the other a 
pension only. The position of the lower house deputy 
will be non-hereditary. The upper house, or senate, 
will tend to a broad hereditary or family succession—in 
a word, to a sort of House of Lords, firmly based on 
service. The two houses will probably each develop its 
own system of taxation on family ability to pay, or on 
group ability to pay—the latter constituting, roughly, a 
return to medieval practices, when scutage from the 
barons and subsidies from the church were common. 
And finally, and this is the most important of all, the 
lower house, by its constitution, will represent the 
interests of the consumer, while the upper house will 
represent those of the producer, and thus the rival 
claims to quantity and cheapness will be balanced by 
those to quality and a fair return to capital and labour, 
and a modus vivendi thereby rendered possible between 
those two apparent incompatibilities—Free Trade and 
Protection. 

_These are but a few winged thoughts—although 
highly important—from the overflowing quiver of an 
impartial thinker, passionately eager to find a common 
understanding in every sphere of humar life, not by 
ignoring difficulties, but by honestly attempting to 
reconcile them and transcend them. The encyclopzdic 
nature of the book may be indicated, perhaps, by the 
further enumeration of some of the many national and 
' world problems its author analyses and illumines: the 
scientific establishment of education on a humanistic 
basis, the future development of universities, the evolu- 
tion, of professional ..peace-makers or arbitrators, 


whether at home or abroad, a concordat between the 
rival claims of the two sexes, and, perhaps greatest of 
all, a clear delimitation of the temporal sphere and a 
triumphant vindication of the eternal verities and the 
science that deals with them—theology. 


EDUCATION AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


“Roman Life and Customs: A Latin Reader.” By 
R. A. A. Beresford andE. C. Smith. Blackie. 2s. 

‘The Foundation and Growth of the British Empire.” 
By James A. Williamson. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

‘* History's Background.” Book I. Eurasia, including 
the Mediterranean Region. By J. 8. Townsend 
and T. Franklin. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. net. 

‘* Practical Spanish Grammar.” 
and Victor E. Francois. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 

“English Prose Extracts for Repetition.” Selected and 
edited by E. H. Blakeney. Blackie. 8d. ai 

“The English Country Gentieman in Literature.” By 
Guy N. Pocock. Blackie. 1s. 

ATTHEW ARNOLD, school inspector and maa 
of letters, wrote in 1877 concerning Stopford 

Brooke’s ‘‘ Primer of English Literature ’’ : 

‘‘It is a good littke book, and my great desire in 
education is to get a few good books universally taught 
and read. | think twenty is about all I would have in 
the direct teaching of the young and to be learnt as 
text-books. Young people may read for themselves 
collaterally as much as they like.” 

These were the early days of general education, In 
the twentieth century the views of school books are 
widely different. Instead of twenty we have two 
thousand or so, which are presumably wanted, since 
they are published. Education has become so intricate 
and complicated a subject that many people have for 
gotten its purpose. Non multa, sed multum: this 
maxim has been put out of date and repute, and we find 
boys who have worried superficially through a crowd of 
subjects and retain no solid grasp of any of them 
What is the matter? The matter is that the boy has 
not taken any interest in the subjects he has attempted 
and the things he has learnt by rote. Caesar and 
chemical formule are alike futile if the boy does not 
conceive of either as real things. A teacher with the 
Promethean touch, a book of living interest—these are 
the needs to-day, and always have been. Just as it is 
a common impression that anybody can compose @ 
sermon, so it seems to be supposed that any teacher 
can write a school book. Both, to be effective, need a 
special gift; both must be living affairs, not matter 
cumbered with dead words and idle phraseology. The 
life of to-day owes something both to Cesar and 
chemical formulz; both have a vivid interest for those 


who know what they mean, and this interest has to be 


conveyed to the boy, if he is to learn effectively. Half 
of education is enthusiasm, and pedantry is not @ 
valuable part of it. A reviewer of school books for the 
past twenty years will have found plenty of pedantry= 
references, for instance, to German authorities which 
are quite beyond a boy’s reach, even if he could read 
the language, or explanations of Latin by means of 
Greek. On the whole, the best books of to-day are 
better than the old ones, though there is need always 
of careful selection, and the school book which tries te 
be vivid by means of slang and snappy English 
deserves no quarter. The war has at least done. some- 
thing in stopping the unnecessary flood of education 
books, and we think Mr. Fisher might well apply him- 
self, with the aid of a competent board, to a rigorous 
selection from the available heap. There will be heart- 
burnings, of course, over the omission of this or that; 
but the whole nation now is out for reform, and come 


mercial considerations cannot be allowed to dictate ia 


such a question. Some years since we remembef 
counting seven annotated editions of the Lambs’ ‘‘ Tales 
from Shakespeare ’’. - We should be glad to do away 
with all of them, and stick-to the simple text. A greaf 
deal too much is done for boys and teachers. We recog- 
nise, for instance, that the “‘ Latin Reader ’’ of ‘‘ Roman 
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Life and Customs.’’, by Messrs. R. A. A. Beresford and 
E. C. Smith, is much nearer Roman life than, some of 
the old Ollendorfian efforts, and it has illustrations 
which show the Romans in the daily business of life, 
But is it necessary to have at the end a special vocabu- 
lary of all the words used? It is better surely that the 
boy should find out meanings in his own dictionary, 
and thus unconsciously acquire other. things that he 
does not know. The vocabulary, of course, on the face 
of it, saves time; but time-saving is not the sole end or 
means of education. The youngster must take trouble, 
and realise that the path to knowledge is not a series of 
short cuts. If everything is put before him in the 
easiest possible way he will shun mental gymnastics in 
early years and in his later life too. 

In some notable respects the school books of to-day 
have, as we said, improved, and in no subjects more 
than in history and geography. The old, dull con- 
ceptions of both are gone, never, we hope, to return. 
We welcome such a book as ‘* The Foundation and 
Growth of the British Empire”, by Mr. J. A. 
Williamson, which is meant as an introductory course. 
An abundance of vivid detail is, as Mr. Williamson 
sees, what is needed. Generalisations and abstract 
principles—which are at no time much in the English 
way—are wisely avoided, and the chief points are sum- 
marised at the end of each chapter with a few 
important dates. The book goes right up to the present 
war, and it is just as well, we think, that boys should 
have a knowledge of the history of the last hundred 
years. We knew a clever girl in a fashionable school. 
She was quite good at history, and when she left she 
had got as far as Hengist and Horsa. Her views as to 
the making of modern England were a sheer blank. 
She knew why her side lost the Boat Race that year, 
or, at any rate, could talk intelligently on the point; 
but she had no idea why we lost much of America, and 
thought the Stamp Act was something to do with 
stamp-collecting. The United States shot ahead while 
Canada was discontented. Here Lord Durham's report 
is all-important, and Mr. Williamson gives a good 
summary of it. 

Book I. of ‘‘ History's Background ’*, ‘‘ Eurasia ’’, 
by Mr. J. S. Townsend and Mr. T. Franklin, is an 
instance of the wider scope of modern geography. It 
shows that the centres of great civilisations do not fix 
themselves by accident on the courses of great rivers, 
and that some great inventions are directly due to these 
conditions of life. It shows also how largely civilisa- 
tion depends on climate. A change in the incidente 
of storms and wind currents might entirely alter the 
weather of England and put her people behind others 
in the race for the world. The writers of this booklet 
generally employ clear language, but they have some- 
thing to learn in the matter of simplicity. ‘‘ One other 
point of a general nature should be noted in connection 
with the Nile Valley.’’ That is a bad sentence, and 
needlessly long and dull. 

“The Practical Spanish Grammar’’ of Messrs. 
Ventura Fuentes and Victor E. Frangois is on the right 
system, for it offers a minimum of rules and 
a maximum of exercises, the latter being concerned 
with plain everyday Spanish which is likely to be 


weful. There are illustrations, too, which include a 
bull-fight and a picturesque water-carrier. Truly 
tverything is done nowadays to make learning pleasant 
and easy, for here we find a Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish vocabulary. We plead again for the 
Ctionary. We should like to know how many boys 
or children of a larger growth, for that matter— 
er see and use even an English dictionary. Never, as 
greatest living master of English writing said a 
years since, has English been so slipshod as it is 
t present. Yet there are neat and cheap little collec- 
S of the best English for reading and learning by 
rt to-day. Such are the ‘‘ English Prose Extracts 
Repetition ” selected by a headmaster of fiterary 
te, Mr. E. H. Blakeney, and “ The English Country 
ntleman in Literature "’, by Mr. Guy N. Pocock, who 
$ not taken all his chances, we think, of pertinent 

but has produced an attractive little 


booklet. The nineteenth century section might be. 
improved, and it is quitea mistake to use such a p " 
as true conception of England’s tural 
dammerung’’.. Here is the pedantry of which we have 
spoken above. The English language has a fulle® 
range of expression than many teachers know, 


THE CRIMES OF GERMANY. 


“The Mark of the Beast.” By Sir Theodore Cook. 
Murray. 5s. net. 
by Lord Bowen, That wittiest of judges, by 
way of mitigating the tedium of the proceedings, 
pointed out in his summing-up that the prisoner, rather 
than disturb the owner of the house, an invalid lady, 
with commendable solicitude removed his boots and 
went about in his stockings, notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the weather. Further, instead of rushing 
with heedless rapacity into the pantry, he carefully 
removed the coal-scuttle and other obstacles, which, 
had he thoughtlessly collided with them, would have 
aroused the jaded servants from their well-earned. 
repose. Summing up in this strain, Lord Bowen dis- 
missed the jury to consider their verdict, and they, to 
his horror, acquitted the prisoner. 

Germany is the great burglar of to-day, and though 
the irony of which the French are such masters may 
appeal to select minds, it is always a dangerous 
weapon. There is much to be said, at any rate in this 
country, for the outspoken denunciation which Sir 
Theodore Cook employs, particularly as he has earned 
a large audience for his exposures of the mendacity and 
outrages of our enemies: Here is, indeed, a vigorous 
presentation of the various facts which make ordinary 
terms of peace unthinkable. Facts. in the twentieth 
century are hardly the stubborn things they used to be; 
the German has a skill in twisting them to his own 
ends which the common-sense Briton underrates. There 
is always someone whispering that the outrages 
reported are patriotic lies, hinting that the truth is not 
so bad as it seems. 

To meet these insinuators we need denunciation and 
documentation, especially the latter, in a clear and 
compact form, and this is what Sir Theodore i 
before us in the volume happily entitled “* The rk 
of the Beast’. A judgment will come for alt 
Germany's crimes. We are reminded of that by the 
little vignettes with their skeleton, at the feast of blood 
and their sonorous Latin warnings. 

From ‘* Bernhardi*s Prophecies ” to ‘* The Apology 
of Prussia ” Sir Theodore follows relentlessly the whole 
cruel and sordid record, and a special point of the book 
is that jt includes the testimony of many contemporary 
critics of Germany. Some may prefer the careful 
historical method of Mr. J. W. Headlam or Mr. G. W. 
Prothero to the ingenious rhetoric of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton or the tedious repetitions of the author of 
‘“‘J’Accuse’’. There is a variety of witnesses here, 
and, as exact references are given, the reader can 
enlarge his knowledge in the direction and with the 
guidance he prefers. That, however, may be needless. 
If he has mastered the contents of this book he should 
have a thorough and lucid grasp of the whole story, 
and he really ought to know what the Germans have 
said and done. The present critic, always interested in 
German affairs, asked one of the better sort of 
Germans, a few years before the war, what Bernhardi’s 
outbursts meant. The reply was that he was a 
negligible and discredited person, only a nominal 
general. Even then the German slimness may have 
begun, and it is always receiving additions. Bethmann- 
Hollweg and his damning remark about a ‘‘ scrap of 
paper are well known; but soon ra clpypéva, 
he tried to wriggle out of his saying, and it is just as 
well to have the author’s exposure of the process. Fac- 
similes reveal the German effort to justify the crimes 
which the single word “‘ Belgium” brings home to 
every man. When a simple interchange of views. . 
between a pair of officers is reproduced, the word *‘ con- | 
versation ” in the German version becomes ‘‘ conven- — 
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tion’’. All this falsification is so outrageous that it 
seems incredible to the decent mind, and for that very 
reason it has to be exposed. Bethmann-Hollweg even 
finds it necessary to give a false description of the 
Aocuments he has forged. 

Yet Germany’s hopes were partly founded son our 
own faults at home, and we are glad to see that the 
author does not evade this unflattering conclusion. As 
for the atrocities, it is true, we think, to conclude that 
‘‘the Germans were carefully carrying out instruc- 
tions ’’. We doubt, however, if the German le 
as a whole are through and through believers in the 
Kaiser. They certainly were not before the war. 
Have they reason to be so now? 

Sir Theodore’s always vivacious narrative contains 
some shrewd hits, as when it is remarked that 
Bismarck ‘‘ made a Zollverein, in fact a Hohenzollen- 
verein, for frankly practical purposes ’’, and that the 
claim to be ‘‘ supermen ’’ comes from ‘‘ an essentially 
servile people . . . who prefer a policeman to a policy, 
and a prince to any principle’’. Besides convicting 
them out of the mouth of their own prophets—as in 
Treitschke’s ‘‘ War must be made to pay ’’—Sir 
Theodore summons against them the masters who 
belong to true culture, the stern warning of AZschylus, 
and Virgil’s comment on the madness of him who 
thought himself a god. Here and there we detect more 
of a blank verse rhythm than the purist in prose would 
admit. We are glad to see an index, which the book 
deserves; but it does not include Lord Fisher when we 
seek for the page which contains his effective quotation 
from the Bible. 


THE ARTIST ON THE SOMME. 


“The Western Front.” Drawings by Muirhead Bone. 
Part II. Published by “Country Life,” by authority 
of the War Office. 2s. net. 

[Published this week. } 

HE second part of Lieutenant Muirhead Bone’s 
drawings of the Western front shows no falling- 

off in imagination or zeal, and the draughtsmanship is 
fine. The letterpress, too, is well done, giving us hints 
here and there towards the better appreciation of the 
pictures, and helping us to read a little now and then, 
which we might otherwise miss, between the lines of 
his art. There are twenty illustrations altogether, 
besides a lesser sketch—this, though slight, is worth 
having—of which the most ambitious is Amiens 

Cathedral, a delicately chiselled piece of work, ir which 

the artist with his architectural skill is naturally at 

home. The sky above the cathedral is being patrolled, 
we notice, by French aeroplanes—a comfort in these 
days. Leaving Amiens, we plunge at once into the 
zone of the Somme battlefields. Here is the Virgin of 

Montauban who so miraculously escaped, what time the 

British guns first, then the German, rained death and 

ruin all around her. Albert comes next with, of course, 

the hanging statue of the Virgin downholding Christ. 

Albert, to be truthful, is not a profound loss 

wsthetically. It was a somewhat shoddy little town. 

Its immortality dates from the invasion of France. 

After this war it will be rebuilt to advantage, for it 

belongs to a very different category from Rheims, 

Ypres, and Arras even. 

Mr. Bone gives us, in plate xxvii.b, in a few quick, 
clever touches, a certain straight avenued road “‘ liable 
to be shelled ’’; and, oddly enough, it so happens that 
the writer of this notice was with the artist when this 
sketch was made—in the course of a few minutes, 
whilst some inquiries were being made as to the way 
we ought to take: the picture is as accurate as any 
photograph—-and it is so much more than a photo- 
graph. 

Contalmaison is grimly sketched, and so is the 
haunted-looking country just outside Arras, where at 
one point only a few yards separate the British from 
the German front lines: almost any amateur could cast 
a bomb from one to the other. The artist gives us, 


too, a drawing of Arras itself. The town his letterpress 


describes as being in the ‘‘ middle state of destrug 
tion’. We should say it is, if anything, a little pag 
that stage. Most of the best architecture, at any rate, 
has been irretrievably ruined by the enemy, though thiy 
is not one of the most savage parts of the line to-day, 
Guns heard within Arras make a particularly startling 
sound. It is not a healthy spot to linger in, though, 
compared with Ypres, perhaps it might be described 
as flourishing. We have already praised the general 
‘‘ get-up ”’ of this work, paper, print, and reproductiog 
of drawings being admirable. 


LATEST BOOKS. 
“One Young Man.’’ Edited by J. E. Hodder Williams. Hodder anf 
Stoughton. 1s. net. 

Here is the simple and true story of a clerk who enlisted in 
1914, fought on the western front for nearly two years, and was 
severely wounded at the Battle of the Somme. Mr. Hodder 
Williams has let this hero speak mainly for himself, and his story 
is sufficient to show that a young man may be a Christian without 
being priggish or self-sufficient or above his fellows. 8 
Baxter, as he is called, gained his manhood in the terrible testa 
Ypres and Hill 60. A typical son of religious parents, he began 
by being “ a little spoiled, a little soft perhaps,” and had not the 
health of an open-air life. All that was changed by the war, and 
it was the Y.M.C.A. that introduced him to the sporting side d 
life. He and his fellow-clerks found that institution a great and 
welcome surprise in the regions of war. The sign of the Red 
Triangle meant for this young soldier, as it has for thousands o 
others, the sympathy and the attention and the little comforts 
which make life everywhere so different. The story of Sydney 
Baxter shows what the Army can do for one “who had never 
handled a rifle in his life and didn’t know the smell of powder 
from eau de Cologne, who had never experienced anything @ 
hardship or even discomfort”. This fellow passed his shooting 
and other tests in record time, and was the pluckiest of soldiem 
Such men cannot have too many comforts, and how they 
appreciate them this little book shows clearly. He writes: ©] 
tell you these Y.M. chaps do their job uncommonly well”, 
The book is a genuine tribute to a fine organisation. 


WHY NOT TRY 
MR. VERNON -WARD’S 


WIDELY PRESCRIBED TREATMENT ? 


The Wonderful Health-Restoring System 


for Obesity, Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, 
Neuritis, Indigestion, Constipation, etc. 
F you are a sufferer from any of these disorders @ 
Course of Mr. Vernon-Ward’s Treatment will afford 
speedy relief and a permanent cure. It is @ 
hundred times more scientific and successful tham 
drugs, massage, baths or exercises. 


This unique system owes its beneficial action to 

- the power it possesses of arousing the circulation, 

where from some cause or another it has become. 
inactive and produced ill-health or disease. 


The basis of good health is a perfect circulation, 
that wonderful circuit of the body by every particle of 
the blood, urged forward by each great throb of the’ 
heart, seventy-two times a minute, from the first dawa 
of life to its ultimate close. 


Leading Doctors are widely prescribing Mr. Vernon- 
Ward’s system of cure, and delighted patients are 
advising their friends to take a Course. It has become 
the most popul r Treatment to-day because it is the 
surest, simplest, and most ideal means of regaining 
health it is possible to imagine. ; 


If unable to call and see Mr. Vernon-Ward at 
present you should write for full Free Particulars to 
2 Vere Street, Cavendish Square, W. (facing Marshall 
& Snelgrove’s and New Bond Street) ; or to the Branch 
Establishments, 91 King’s Road, Brighton (a few doors 
from the Grand Hotel), or 12 Exchange Street 


St. Ann’s Squar:, Manchester. 
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ted in “In our large towns brewing supplies a the cost of production, apart from 
very foodstuff for milch cows. would be divided among 
seal To cut it off suddenly would seriously a oy ler eee of barrels; and so 
ithout imperil milk this each barrel would cost more. 
} country, and is a point that in future x 
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bear in mind 
r, and 6th January, 1917. 
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o: “I “‘The outbreak of drunkenness in Car- The lack of Beer would mean the 
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— Chief Constable of Carlisl 
Daily News, 2ad January, 1917. Food. larger 
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ut of Beer by a third, so that nearly transport labour ; 
halt present production goes to the of 
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ord would go short of their needed supplies of cae 7 — 
Britain’s BEST Beverage (Yeast is now known to be most valuable 
and the extracts.) 
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investments, together with yield tables and general 
hints of value to every investor. Also details and 


Post free on receipt of 4d., from the Publishers, 
The Bri ish; Foreign and Colon‘al 
Corporation, Ltd., . Investment Bankers, 


B BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, Ec, 


¥ 


JANUARY, 1917, SUPPLEMENT 
Containing a Special Survey of the Field of |. 


THE HAMPSTEAD MYSTERY. 
MMY WIFE. By JBS-J8 CHAMPION, 


“FURTHER FOOLISHNESS’”’ 


Sketches and Satires on the Follies of the Day 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


This, as the title implies, is a new volume of humorous 


activities, from the latest deve pparent in ladies’ 
to The White Honse from Withi 
With Coloured Frontispiece 
Illustrations by M, BLOOD. _ Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 
‘[Ready Feb. 7. 


aud laughing over 


“RUGGLES of RED GAP” 


the English val-t. 
Lad.’ bat them hustle. 

It is illustrated by F. kK. G:UGER. Crown 8vo. G/- 
(Baglioh Edition ready on Feb. ?, 


The Great Story Teller 


THE BIGAMIST 


By F.E. MILLS YOUNG 
A new 6/- novel which concerns af Ise marriage and the 
choice a woman has to make betwixt desire and duty. 


TO VERDUN FR. M THE SOMME, 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN GLIVPSE OF THE 
GREAT ADVAN_E. By HARRY E. BRITTAIN. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


BENIGHTED MEXICO. 


By RANDOLPH WELLFORD SMITH. oe 
8vo, 6s. net. 


A HIGHLAND REG!MENT. 
be by Lieut. E. A. MACKINTOSH, M.C. Crown 
3s. 6d. net. 
= '—Daily Graphic 


THE COW AND MILK BOOK, 
By the Hon. Mas. LIONEL GUEST. Crown 8vo. 
As. net. This isa little practical book on cow-feeding 
and dairy management by @ 4ady who ‘has a wide 
practical exper ence. 


UTINAM. A Glimmering of Goddesses. 
By WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT. With Coloured Tilus- 
traiions by GLYN. PHILPQT, A.R.A. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. A talefor 


CANADA CHAPS. 


By J. G. SIME. Crown 8vo, fe. net. (Uniform 
with KITCHRNER &c.) 


BOOKS THAT SELL IN THOUSANDS. 


THE WONDERFUL YEAR. 
By W. J. LOCKE. Crown 8vo. 


6s. (3rd E tition.) 


A DIARY OF THE GREAT WARR. 
By SAMUEL PEPYS (Junior), of Treth. Tlustrated 
by M. WATSON WILLIAMS. Crown vo. 5s. net. 
6th Editien,) 


WAR PHASES ACCORDING TO MARIA. 


By Jone ae Illustrations by 
FISH.” Bvo. net. 42nd Edition.) 
‘Maria isa Geure of the rarest delight."'"—P..nch. 


OUR HOSPITAL ABC. 

Pictures in Colour by JOYCE DENYS. Verse by 

. HAMPDEN ‘GORDON TINDALL. Crown 
4to. 3s, 6d.net. {Second Ed tion.) 


THE BEST 63. NOVELS. 
A LITTLE WORLD APART. By GEORGE. STEVENSON, 


‘AFRAID. By SYDNEY DARK. / 

GIDDY MRS. GUODYER. By Me. HORACE TREWLETT. 
y WATSON ano REGS, 

THE C ANCING HOURS. By HAROLD OHLSON. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON, W_ 


With an introduction by the Hon. James M. BEcx. . 


sketches, which include.almost the whole range of human _ 
journalism . 


by "FISH," and other 


Canadians and Americans in ‘lddieeli have been reading — 
MR. HARRY LEON WILSON’S New Novel | 


the adventures in Paris and the United States of Ruggles, _ 
He is, as Americans would say, “Some 
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; The Saturday Review. 


WHY YOU SHOULD READ 
The Pall Mall Gazette 


BECAUSE the secret of its Great and 
Rapidly Extending Influence is. that its pre- 
dominant feature is NEWS. 

It covers in a bright, crisp and easily found 
manner every important happening. 

Readers of the “Pall Mall Gazette” 
can rest assured that they are missing nothing 
that matters, whether it be foreign, home, 
colonial, financial, sporting or legal news. 

The lawyer will find the Cause List in the 
Final Edition every evenin 

Other features are the Woman’ s Page, and 
the notes on Literature, Music, Art and the 
Drama. 

THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
to the “* Pall Mall Gazette” are as follows:— 


Per Quarter Per Annum 
Sees @ 


Special Edition 200 
Final Night War (late fee) 013 0 212 0 
ABROAD 
Special Edition 212 0 
Final Night War (late fee) 016 3 3 5 0 
The Special Edition will be sent for any less pro rata— 
that is, for 9d. per week prepaid; the Fi Night War for 


1/- week. 
THE 


Pall Mall Gazette 


Publishing Office: 25 TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C, 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
&é BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, wee LESS QUANTITY, It being much stronger 
than QRDINARY COFFEE. 


(7 


Safeguard your Health with 


ov J.Collis Browne's 


¢ short ‘aitacks of SPASMS, 
SALPITATION. HYSTERIA. 


A true palliative in NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE, . RHEUMATISM. 


COUGHS, 
COLDS, corte,” ana 


asthma, Bronchitis. other bowel complaints. 


THE BEST REMEDY 
KNOWN FOR 


27 January 1917. 2 
German Commercial Espionage 
will be undoubtedly renewed after the war unless 
immediate precauticns are taken to put a stop to it. 
Vide 
The Licensing Proposals . 
ted . 77 of 
sugges: on p i Au 
GERMANY’S Pa 
AND ENGLAND'S COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL POLICY AFTER THE WAR | 
By G. B. DIBBLEE. nee 
Crown 8vo, 1/- net. ALFR 
An admirable ana constructive suggestion as to the economic measures 
of defence which we must take : gainst y after the war... . will JOHN 
gain universal Grapuic. JOHN 
Fettiohes for the Central Committee HORA 
or Nationai Patriotic Organisations by | 
WM. HEINEMANN, LONDON, W.C. 
The 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Contents.— FEBRUARY, 1917. 
I Meta Man. By Thomas Hardy, O.M. 
Germany's Latest Crime. Ky Professor Léon Van der Essen. 
The Cabinet Revolution. By Sidney Low. Leathed 


The Problem of Peace. By Politicus. 

The Two Germanies. By Archibald Hurd. 

On Treaties of Peace. By Arthur A. Baumann. 

German Intrigues in the Near East. By H. Charles Woods. 

In the Heart of Roumania. By the"Right Hon. W. F. Bailey, C.B., 
Jean V. Bates. ‘ 

Metchnikoff: The Savant and the Man. By Charles Dawbarn. Dr. 


Routes to Italy. By His Excellency Baron Mayor des Pianches. Capital 
The Balance of Trade in 1916. By H. J. Jennings. pai 
The Rise and Progress of the English Dinner. By T. H. S. Escott. Reserve 
The Abolition of Death. By C. E. Lawrence. © Inves 
The Duty and Discipline"Movement. By Sir Dyce Duckworth. Depaul 
Soulson Fifth. I. * By H. Granville'Barker. 
President Wilson's Pro-Ally Propaganda. By James Davenport Whelpley. Acumes 
in 


History of the War, With Maps. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED Other A 


Always ask for a ‘‘OR. COLLIS BROWNE.’’ J 
\S Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/-, 5/- ae 


gz 


9 
ARTHUR LOVELL’S "3 
Net 1 
WORKS 
ARS VIVENDI! (The ‘Book of Vigorous Life) 6th Edition, 2/-niq In 
DEEP BREATHING 3rd Edition, #6 30th 
CONCENTRATION 4th Edition, 2j/- ,, 
MEDITATION (The Book of Clear Thinking) Bie Less A 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., London, B —_ 
EASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
Excellent modern buildings with Carpentry and Engi 
Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees moderate and incl 
Scholarships in March.—Apply to the Headmaster. 
ELY CATHEORAL. 
Visitors will find First Class Hote! Accommodation at 
‘* LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets 4! trains. Interest a 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 
Rebate on 
AT BOURNEMOUTH 
Visitors enjoy every Hotel 
HYDRO Comfort, with the Bathe — 
and Amusements of a Incom 
Hvdro at moderate cost, Balance, 
OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS bought and sold. Best 
prices. Catalogues sent post free—R. ATKIW 
97 Sunderland Road. Forest Hill, S.E. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LimtteD), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. We bh 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £94,000,00§ 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - £126,000,0% 


q 

| 
| 
|| | 
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THE 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 


Authorised Capital, £25,000,000. Subscribed Capital, £22,934,100. 
Paid-up Capital, £3,554,785 10s. Reserve Fund, £1,150,000. 


N NUMBER OF PROPRIETORS- UPWARDS OF 10,500. 
ND 
AR 


DIRECTORS. 

SIR FELIX SCHUSTER, Bart., Governor. LINDSAY ERIC SMITH, Eseq., Deputy Governor. 
Major BE. W. BARNARD, H, W. DRUMMOND, Esq. EUSTACE ABEL SMITH, Esq. 
THEODORE BASSETT, Esq. | Cart. A, B, LESLIE-MELVILLE, . GERALD DUDLEY SMITH, Esq. 
ALFRED F. BUXTON, Esq. | JOHN MEWS, Esq. Cou. HERBERT FRANCIS SMITH, __ 
CHARLES CAVE, Esq. | ROBERT FENTON MILES, Esq. _ |. Rx, Hoy. LORD STUART OF WORTLEY, P.-C. 
JOHN ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK, Esq. | HENRY W. PRESCOTT, sq. Mayor A. M. H. WALROND, 
JOHN DENNISTOUN, Esq. | KENNETH L. C, PRESCOTT, Esq. Riour Hon. Sim ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B. 
HORACE GEORGE DEVAS, Esq. | _Lp.-Con. BERTRAM ABEL SMITH, CHARLES H. R. WOLLASTON. Esq. 


| : Principal Office: 2 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 
GENERAL MANAGERS. 
H. H. HART, Town and Foreign. L. E. THOMAS, Country. 
, F. W. BLLIS, Manager (Town). 
e ; li. G. HOLDERNESS, Deputy Assistant Manager. 
H. R. HOARE, Secretary, Lr. L, J. CORNISH, Assistant Secretary. 


' Trustee Department: 2 Princes Street, E.C. 
Lomparp Street Orrice (Smith, Payne, and Smiths), 1 Lombard Street, B.C, Corwmit Orrice (Prescott’s Bank, Limited), 50 Cornhill, E.C. 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS for the Year ending 31st December, 1916. 


C.B., « GENERAL BALANCE. 
Dr. LIABILITIES. ASSETS. om 


Capital subscribed £22 in of Cash in Hand . 1 6 
paid up 15 108. pet Share 2,554,785 10 0 | — 011 


c invested in War Loan % 1925-10945, a8 per Contra % 1,150,000 0 0 Metoy Coli end. ot Sheet Motes . ee 
urrent Accoun’ Investments— 
Deposit Accounts .. ee 17 *Securities of and 
——————— 55,281,862 19 11 Government, which 

Ipley. and Guarantees and Minute. 

inute of 27th May, 1916 3,551,007 ay, 12,915,967 0 0 
Liabilities by indorsement on Foreign Bills dla Stock ad Indian Railways ‘Guaran- 
jen 049,555 tocks, later- 
Rebate on Bills not due ee os 58,018 & Stocks Railway and | 
147,781 17 8 mad Fai 0 


758,200 & 7 _ Reserve Fund— 
bor ening £1,162,400 War Loan 44 % 1925-1045 1,150,000 0 © 5,908,690 eo 
A 


30th June, 1916 .. 142,982 10 9 
* The War Loans valued at cost. { 


ea * 


616,847 14 10 
Accoun 400,000 Three mon under .. .. 98,012,116 16 


284,757,466 6 804,757,406 8 6 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. . 
Interest allowed to Cus 14 | Prot Crees the December, 17 8 


IREY, | vat Head Branches 508 8 making provision tora all bad tnd 
| Rebate on Bills not d 6 H Tax “ig 2248,00018 1 
Interim Dividend for “half. -year ending 30th June, 1916, at the 


te of annum, less Income se 
Provision for depreciation Investments : 8 


Final Dividend for the year on 229,341 
at’ the of 10 % per 
ncome 


193,908 9 2 
Balance, being undivided” ‘Profit “carried 
forward to the next t year te $2,543 5 8 


216,847 14 10 22,200,752 10 9 
82,330,758 10 9 
SMITH. Depa oo THOMAS, Genorat Manager (Country) 
Governor, RECTORS. 
Hi. R. WOLLASTON 5. H. 
ON 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE UNI F LONDON AND SMITHS BANK, LIMITED: ; 
We have audited the above Balance Sheet with the Books at the Head Office and with the Returns from. the Branches. hove to the 


Lonpon, 13th January, ARTHUR F. WHINNEY 


t. I 
easures : 
4.545. 
2/- 
n, 6 
n, 2s ,, 
B,C 
Loans and Advances fincluding Stock Exchange Loans under 
Treasury Minute of gust October, 1914) we 15,880,787 G7 
Liabilities of Customers on Acceptances and Guarantees, as per 
Bank Premises, chiefly freehold (at cost or under) 
Other Accounts, including interest duc on Investments, etc. .. 468,847 
at 
athedral 
est 
ness | 
obtained all the information and explanations we have required. In our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct 0 | 
0 f State of the Company's affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the Books of the Company. } f 
WM. B. PEAT, ‘ j 


The Saturday Review. 


27 January t917. 


THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Subscribed Capital, £22,947,804 0 0 Paid-up Capital, £4,780,792 10 0 Reserve Fund, £4,000,000 0 0 


DIRECTORS. 


Sm EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Bart., Chairman and Managing Director. 
WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esq., London, Deputy-Chairman. 


The Right Hon. Lord Atrepate, Leeds. 

Sir Percy Etc? Bates, Bart., Liverpool. 
Rosert Crovex Beazey, Esq., Liverpool. 

The Rt. Hon. Lorp Carnock, G.C.B., London, 
Davin Davies, Esq., M.P., Liandinam. 

Franx Docxgr, Esq., C.B., Birmingham. 


Frepericx Hynpeg Fox, Esq., Liverpool. 

H. Simpson Gee, Esq., Leicester. 

Joun Grassroox, Esq., Swansea. 

Artnur T. Keen, Esq., Birmingham. 
Frepericxk Wiitiam Nasu, Esq., Birmingham. 
The Right Hon. Lord Pirrm, K.P., London. 


Tuomas Roypen, Esq., Liverpool. 

Sir Weston-Stevens, Bristol, 

The Right Hon. Sir Guy Fiestwoop Whitson, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., G.C.LE., London. 

Firzruomas Wrisr, Fsq., Coventry. 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Joint Genera] Managers: J. M. Mappers, S. B. Murray, F. Hype, E. w. Wootter. 


Secretary: E. J. Morais. 


_ Dr. LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 31st December, 1916. Cy. 
up, 
ro 1s. Od. per Share on 1,912,317 Shaves of .. 4,780,792 10 0 Bonk 
oe oe » Moriey at and at Short Notice and Stock Exchange 
Balance of Prodi and Loss ‘as below 
9,247,924 5 9 4 other Bri 
» Current, Deposit and other Accounts 174,620,724 17 9 Gov t 
»» Acceptances on account ef Customers 7,220 780 12 2 Siocks, Guaranteed by the British Government, India 
Stocks, Indian Railway Guaranteed Stocks and 
British Railway Debenture and Preference Stocks, 
British Corporation Stocks os 1,924,818 0 4 
and Foreign Government Stocks and Bonds .. 751,520 12 11 
Investments oe ae 788,92 010 
» Bills change .. os ee -- 23,336,817 0 9 
117,345,177 2 6 
» Advances on Current Accounts, Loans on Security and 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances as per coniza 
” Bank Premises, ai Heat Office and Branches”. 
#191,188,539 15 8 | £191,188,539 15 8 
‘ PROFIT AND LOSS ACCQUNT for the year ending 31 st December, 1916, Cr. 
fea 
To Interim Dividend at the rate of 18 cent. per annum for the By Balance from last Account - = ‘ ail -- 118,59715 .2 
9703 91 lor all Bad and Do: Dabis.. xe 6 
» Investment Account 682,501 0 6 
» Payment of Salaries to Members of the Staff serving with His 
Majesty’s Forces and Bonus to others 2 
» Balance carried forward to next account . . $e 3% i 533 § 10 
81,750,568 10 8 £1,750,566 10 8 
EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Chai¢man avid Managing Director. H. SIMPSON GEE, } Directors 
W. G. BRADSHAW, Deputy-Chairman. PERCY BATES, 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE LONDON CiTY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. 
In accordance with the provisions of Sub--ection 2 of Section 113 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, we report as follows :— 


We have examined the above Balance >heet in detail wih the Books at Head Office and with the certified Returns from the Branches. 


We have satisfied 


ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances and the Bilis of Exchange and hive veritied the correctvéss of tne Money at Cail and Short Notice, We 
have also verified the Securities representing the Investments of the Bank, ahd having obtained al! the information and explanations we bave required, we are of 


opinion that suc 
information, 


Lonpon, llth January, 1917. 


Balance Sheet is prope:ly drawn up so‘as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's affairs according to 
the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. 


best of our 


WHINNEY, SMITH & WHINNEY, Cuarrergp Accountants, 
Auditors, 


FREEMAN HARDY & WILLIS 


THE annual meeting of shareholders of Fteeman Hatdy and 
Willis, Ltd., was held yesterday at Leicester, Alderman J. North 
(chairman of directors) presiding over a large attendance. 

In movin 
sheet, the Chairman said the accounts revealed a net profit—after 
the payment of all working expenses, debenture interest, deprecia- 
tion of shop fixtures, leasehold and freehold buildings—of 
£118,006, whieh, with £52,854 brought forward, made an avail- 
able balance of £170,530. The directors had given very con- 
siderable attention to the distribution of what he would venture 
to say was a very handsome profit. They would see that it was 
set out in this way: A dividend of 6 per cent. on the preference 
shares for the year, already paid, absorbed £9,300; the divi- 
dend on the ordinary shares at 12$ per cent. for the half-year 
ended 30 June, which was paid in July, amounted to £11,250; 
dividends on fhe ordinary shares at the same rate of interest for 
the half-year ended 31 December, payable on the 27th inst., 
would require another £10,546. Then they proposed to keep up 
what they would doubtless think the justifable innovation of 
giving a § per cent. bonus to all the ordinary shareholders, which 
would require £11,250. They proposed to add a further 
410,000 to the reserve for freehold and leasehold premises, 
making the total £90,000 under that head; £5,000 to the reserve 
for contingencies, which would raise that reserve to £40,000; 
amount due to directors and staff, £10,000; managers’ super- 
annuation fund, £5,000, bringing the total of that fund up to 

41,854; bonus to employees, £5,625; income-tax, now pay- 
able, £28,264. 

Turning to the balance-sheet, the Chairman said thaf* taking 
the liabilities first, the would notice that the capital was 
identically the same as for somé years past. They had 225,000 
ordinary, shares, 200,000 6 per cent, preference shares, and 
debentures of various issues amounting to £175,000. The trade 
and other creditors stood at, £211,638, mortgage £3,000, deposi- 
tors £19,402. The debenture interest and preference dividend 


94 


the adoption Of the directors’ report and balance- | 


absorbed £7,125, the reserve fund was £100,000, reserve for 
freehold and leasehold premises ,000; reserve for contin 
gencies £35,078, superannuation fund £36,854. Land, buildings, 
factories, etc., at Leicester, including additions—the very fine 
premises which they had in the side street—stood in the balance 
sheet at £70,195; freehold factory at North Evington £4,885. 
The freehold factory at Kettering stood in the balance-sheet at 
£10,075; freehold shop properties, £180,916: leases and lease- 
hold properties, 440,271, making a total, after depreciation, of 
£300,557. The fittings and fixtures at branches, less deprecia- 
tion, now appeared in the balance-sheet as £82,783, trade and 
other debtors £42,098. The last was a somewhat unusual amount, 
but it was owing by the Government. They had had large Govern- 
ment contracts, and, as they might be aware, the Government 
did not pay them to begin with 20s. in the pound. They had a 
process, in addition to the usual custom, in providing for am 
jrdinary competitive business, of revealing their costings. After 
hat process had been gone through, pee the authorities were 
satisfied that they had not made too much margin of profit on the 
vafious items, they kept a reserve in ‘hand, and when the com- 
pany had justified the figures which were put before them, then 
he presumed that they geeld get the balance. The cash in hand 
amounted to £847, cash at bankers £157,776, stock in hand at 
warehouse and retail branches £513,711. Investments were repre- 
sented by £100,000 44 per cent. War Stock and other Govern- 
ment securities, which, together with small investments, £3,875, 
made a total of £144,587. The assets of the company totalled 
41,243,000. 

With regard to the profits of the year, the shareholders would 
be glad to know that they established a record. They had been 


_ progressive for a number of years, and invariably larger in the 


same ratio as the turnover. 

*” Reésélutions were adopted unanimously carrying out the sever 
recommendations of the directors with regard to the allotment © 
the profits. Mr. H. §.°G. and Mr. R. Hyslop were re-elected 
directors. Votes of thanks to the directors, staf, etc., closed the 
meeting. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Head Office: 


15, Bishopsgate, LONDON, oc. 


8,000,000 
Uncalled ... ... 2,300,000 
Reserve Liability .. 10,600,000 
Subscribed Capital ... £15,900,000 


RESERVE FUND (invested in British Government Securities), £1,800,000. 


Number of Shareholders, 19,652. 


Directors. 


CAMPBE 
UR OTHO FITZG ERALD,” 


LLIAM HENRY NEVILLE N, 
PR K.CS.1, K.C.1LB. 


Corong, CLAUDE VILLIE RS EMILIUS LAURIE, CB., DS.0. 


FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, Bsg. 
Tue Ricat Hon. Tas EARL OF LICHFIBLD. 
GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, 

SELWYN ROBERT PRYOR, Beg. 

ROBERT WIGRAM, 


Joint General Managers. 


THOMAS ESTALL, Esg. 


D. J. H. CUNNICK, Bag. 


FREDERICK ELEY, Esq. 


Solicitors. 


EDWARD HUGH NORRIS WILDE, Esq. 


WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Eso. 


fourth Report of the Directors to be resented at the Meeting of Shareholders to 
— be held on 25th January, 1917. 


The Directors have the pleasure to submit the Balance Sheet for the yeaf 1916, and 
to report that after making provision for all bad and doubtful debts, and for the 
rebate of discount on current bills, the profits, including £96,776 148. 10d., brought 
forward, amount to £1,276,220 18s. Cd., which has been appropriated as follows :— 


s 
Interim Dividend of & per cent. subject to deduction of : 
Income Tax (£48,000) paid in August last -» 240,000 © 0 
A further Dividend of 8 per cent., subject to deduction — 
of Income Tax (£60,000), making 16 per cent. for 
the year, payable 6th proximo .. oe +. 240,000 0 0 
Applied to writing down Investments .. . 698,000 0 o 
Balance catried torward to 1917 98,220 13 0 
1,276,220 13 0 


To for the depreciation in the Bank’s Investments the Directors, 
£200,000 from the Reserve Fund. 

The Directors retiring by rotation are tin Othe 
Henry Neville Goschen, Esq., and Francis Charles 


FitzGerald, William 
Le Marchant, all ot whom , 
being eligible, offer th 


The Directors have to announce, with regret,, that yy Thomas 
Robi nom, Se has resigned his seat at the r. Robinson has been 
associated with the Bank for a great number ber of years, snd ducing that has 
— services in the capacity of jolt General Manager, also as a 
tor. 


offers himself as a 

In conformity with the Act of Parliament, to elect 
the auditors and fix their remuneration. Sir Barclay Messrs. 
& Co.), the retiring A’ 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist December, 1916. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
ae each, paid é "“° « Cash at Bank of and at Head Office and Branches onesies se 4 
40,000 10 10s. ++ 420,000 eo 
2paid .. 2,580,000 o Money at Call and we os es «+ 14 @ 
§,000,000' 0 0 21,943,406 6 x0 
RESERVE FUND .. «» 1,800,000 o o| INVESTMENTS 44 Por Cewr. War 
ri Loan TAKEN at Cost AND OTHER 
800,000 0 6 Securities at Market Prices RULING ON 
not due, provision for a ubtful contingenci: bf 18,764 1 vernment Securi including 
Accurtanens and ENDORSEMENTS of on es Treasury Bills £35,642,960 16 1 
of Customers, and Treasury Minutes ++ 10 (Of which £1, 215,500 is lodged for public 
PROFIT AND LOSS jury Minutes) 
of J and Loss Account, ond gpl 
ference Stocks of British ‘Railways; 
Less Interim Divi d, 8 per 
cent. subject to uction oe ing 174760943 65 
‘ax (£48,000) cam Dock, River Conservancy, 
Bid in £240,000 a other Investments 377,742 3 4 
“jeot In- Brits Drscounrty, Loans, &c., including Stock 
come Tax (£61,000) pay- under Treasury Minute of October 31st, 1914 ++ 41,892,722 
able Fi 6 240,000 © © Liasinity of Customers for Acceptances; &e., as per Gontra .. 39/032;252 10 
to writing Banx Premises in London and Country .. oe 843,270 > 
vestmen: ++ 698,000 o 
178,000 0 
Balance ¢afried forward to 1917. 98,220 13 6 
ROBERT WIGRAM, REDERICK ELEY, } ' 
REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LTD. 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Rooks at the Head Office afid with the Returns from the Branches. We have satisfied to the 


eorrectness of the Cash Balances, ani have verified the Investments held by the Bank, and the Securities held against 


Office. We have obtained all the information and explanations we have Pep may = 
of the Company's affairs, according to the best 


January 15th, 1917. 


THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LTD., having numerous Branches in 
itted to the credit of 


affords great facilities to its customers, who may have money 


WILLIAM BARCLAY PBA’ 
NICHOLAS EDWIN SWATERUOUSE, 


abroad, transmi their Accounts 
At Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, Deposits are and ot thm ay of from 


= and Current Accounts ere conducted the usual terms. 
aches, Current Accouats are opened, Deposits received, and all 


other Banking 


‘business conducted. 
Baak Ageacy of Private Stock Banks, also effects the Purchase Sale of al nad Pockign Shares, the éétiection 


95 
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The Saturday Review. 27 January 1917. 


LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER BANK, LTD. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1836.) 


Head Office: 41 LOTHBURY, E.C. 


Capital £14,000,000 in 700,000 Shares of £20 each. 
Paid-up Capital- £3,500,000. | Reserve - - £4,000,000, 
The Rt. Hon. The Viscount GOSCHEN, Chairman. 

Watter Lear, Esq., Depuly-Chairman. 
Joint General Managers 


F. J. BARTHORPE. | W. Buckuurst. 
Secretary. 
A. A. KEMPE. 
wae BALANCE SHEET, 30th DECEMBER, 1916. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
ee In hand and at Bank of 
700, Sha each i 8,500 England 32,385,399 18 6 
CURRENT AND DEposiT ACCOUNTS ... .-» 117,269,704 3 8 Notice ... aoe +++ 7,871,420 4 9 
CrRcuULAR Notes, oF CREDIT, 40,256,820 3 3 
ComMIssion LOANS, AND OTHER ACCOUNTS, py on eal 14,336,443 15 7 
including provision for Contingencies ... 2,985,406 8 9 
ACCEPTANCES FOR CUSTOMERS AND OBLI- Consols ‘and 4$ per cent. 
GATIONS under Treasury Minute of Ma War Loan (of which 
ENDORSEMENTS ON BILLS NEGOTIATED... 488,385 0 0 or Public Accounts, 
REBATE ON notdue ... 112,550 0 10 and under Treasury 
ProriT AND Loss BALANCE, as below ... 497,291 3 0 Minute of May 27th, 
: 1916), and other 
* War Loan has been taken at | Securities of, or 
cost and all other Investments at guaranteed by, the 
or under market prices on December British Government ... 32,382,681 7 © 
30th, 1916. Indian Government 
Stock, and Indian 
Government Guaran- 
teed Railway Stocks 
and Debentures .. 852,477 18 11 
Colonial Government 
Securities, British 
Corporation Stocks, 
and British Railway 
Debenture Stocks ... 1,002,360 9 oO 
Other Investments 5,907,534 9 2 
35,745,058 15 1 
| Lonpon County AND 
WESTMINSTER BANK 
(Paris) LimirEpD— 
| 4,000 £20 | 
fully paid! 200,000 0.0 
16,000 £20 Shares 
£7 10s. paid 
| ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS 
| AND OTHER ACCOUNTS 
(including pre - mora- 
torium Stock Exchange . 
Loans) ... .-» 96,117,880 5 0 
LiaBILITY OF CUSTOMERS : 
FOR ACCEPTANCES, &C., ; 
as per contra ... 6,545,207 16 6 
BILts NEGOTIATED, as per 
contra ... 433,385 0 0 
BANK AND OTHER PRE- ; ‘ 
MISES (at cost, less : 
amounts written off) ... 1,700,303 17 4 
£135,343,634 12 9 : £135,343,634 12° 9 
Dr. Prorit AND Loss Account. Cr. 
£ s. d, f s. 
‘Yo Interest paid to Customers, . 2,173,583 16 § | By Balance brought forward from 31st December, __.. 19 0 
» Salaries and all other expenses, including Income Tax and ,, Gross Profil for the year, after making provision for Bad Debts 
Auditors’ and Directors’ Remuneration +a sie .. 1,684,223 811 and Contingencies, and including Rebate brought forward 
,, Rebate on Bills not due carried to New Account. . 112,550 010 from 31st Deceinber last 6,040,063 10 2 
», Interim Dividend of g per cent. paid in August last .. 815,000 0 0 
,»» Provision for Depreciation of Investments + ee .. 819000 0 0 
» Bank Premises Account .. Se 100,000 0 0 
», Further Dividend of 9 cent., payable rst February next 
(making 18 cent op £315,000 © 
,, Balance carried forward ., ee ée 182,291 3 0 
0 
92 
WALTER LEAF, | Dinvctors. J. W. BUCKHURST, Managers. 
O. A, BENECKE, ‘A. G. PIKE, Chief Accountant. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury and Lombard Street, and the Certified Returns received from the Branches) — 


We have verified the Cash in hand at -Lothbury and Lombard Street and at the Bank of England and the Bills Discounted, and examined the Securities held against Money 
at Calf and Short Notice, and those representing the Investments of the Bank. ‘ i 
We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view 
of the state of the Company's affairs according to the best of our information and the explaziations given to us, anc! av shown by the Books of the Company. i. 
FRED. JOHN YOUNG, F.C.A., Auditors. 
G. E. SENDELL, F.C.A., 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Smita & Son, The Arden Press, Stamford Street, London, S.E., and Published by Tue West Stranp Pustiseine | 
‘Company, Limrrep, at the Offices, 10 King Street, Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of I,ondon, Saturday, 27 Januars 1917. 
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